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HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Patron, H. R. H. THE PRINVE CONSORT, 
To ART-STUDENTS and ARTIST-WORKMEN. 

PRIZES are offered for MODELLING, METAL-WORK, WOOD- 
CARVING, COLOURED DECORATION, and DRAWINGS for 
PAINTED GLASS. 

Particulars may be had at the Office of ‘‘The Builder;” of the 
Attendant in the Gallery of the Architectural Museum ; or by letter 
to the Honorary Secretary, at 13, Stratford-place, W. 

A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPF, President, 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 

(13, Stratford-place, W.) 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 


COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the 
National Gallery), from NINE till DUSK. Admittance, Is. Cata- 
‘logue, 6d, JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall- 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d, 
Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


URFORD’S PANORAMA of ROME, 


3 Ancient and Modern, from Drawings taken by himself from 
the Tower of the Capitol, is NOW OPEN, embracing all the interest- 
ing and classical objects in the Eternal City and the recent exceva- 
tions in the Forum. VENICE and SWITZERLAND are also OPEN 
DAILY, from TEN till DUSK.—Admission, 1s. to each view. Schools 
and Children half-price.—PANORAMA ROYAL, Leicester-square. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ETCHING.—In the 


present Architectural Exhibition (No. 326) are specimens illus- 
trating this simple method of obtaining, withot a camera, fac-simile 
copies of plans, drawings, or any artistic design, entirely free from 
— srr re aa — ao true to scale. W. STRUDWIvK 
will forwar of Instructions for eighte - ° 
<chiegh, Hoptngtin: a ighteen stamps.—2, Bolton 


'V ToTORTA TUBULAR BRIDGE.— 


ASHINGTON FRIEND’S MUSICAL a: ys 
ENTERTAINMENT, illustrating his GRAND TOUR of soos ~e 
CANADA and the UNITED STATES, including the Fails of Niagara 
and the River St. Lawrence, with a truthful representation of that 
stupendous work. the Victoria Tubular Bridge »t Montreal—Extra- 
ordinary Illustrations of American Indian, Emigraut, and Negro 
Life, &c. &c, with his Songs, Anecdotes, and Melodies — St, James’s 
Hall, Piccadil'y, daily, at THREE and EIGHT o'clock. Stalls, 3s. ; 
Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, Stalls may be secured at AUSTIN’S West. 
End Box-office, Secretary, Mr. W. H. EDWARDS, 


pupor FURNITURE 


A RICHLY-CARVED OAK BEDSTEAD, and a genuine spe- 
timen, in perfect condition, of the time of Philip and Mary. invalu- 
pr Ay —b~ 4 er Synlonieg ia Gothic, may be purchased, on application 
ice of ** ‘the er,” where a sketch, particulars, and pri 
may be obtained. ? » BP and price 























COMPETITIONS. 
EDGWOOD INSTITUTE —To 


ARCHITECTS,—The Building Committee is prepared to 
receive competing DESIGNS for the ERECTION of a suitable 
BUILDING, in Bursl-m, combining School of Art, Museum, and 
Free Library, as a memorial to the late Josiah Wedgwood, F.S.A. 
Premiums of 207. and 10%. will be awarded respectively to the two 
designs most approved.—Conditions and general particulars may be 
had on application to JAS, MACINTYRE, Hon. Sec. 

Town Hall, Burslem, 30th May, 1860. 


ARLINGTON COVERED MARKET.— 


Notice is hereby given, that the time for sending in DESIGNS 
for the proposed COVERED MARKET at Darlington, is extended to 
MONDAY, the 2nd of JULY next.—by order, H. DUNN, 

Clerk to the Darlington Local Board of Health. 
Darlington, May 30th, 1860. 











CONTRACTS. 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for the 
ERECTION of a GUARD-HOUSE, and a Building for the reception of 
returned ammunition, at Priddy’s Hard, Gosport, in the county of 
Hants. Parties desiring to Tender for these works must leave their 
names at the Royal Engineer Office, Gosport, between the 6th and 13th 
of JUNE, 1860, and pay the sum of half a guinea for the bills of quan- 
tities, which will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared by 
the Government Surveyor. The Secretary of State does not bind him- 
self to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, May 29, 1860. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—_TENDERS are 


required for RENEWING the SLATING and LEAD GUTTERS, 
&c. of the SOLDIERS’ BARRACKS, Left Wing, Front Range, Royal 
Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, by measurement. Persons desirous to 
TENDER for this service must leave their names at this Office, on or 
before the 13th day of JUNE, 1860, and pay the sum of 7s. 3d. for the 
schedules of prices, which sum will be refunded to the unsuccessful 
competitors, on their returning the schedules. The Secretary of State 
does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Woolwich, 29th May, 1830, 





CONTRACTS. 
ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH 


d COAST RAILWAY.—To BUILDERS, — CONTRACT for 
STATION-BUILDINGS.—The Directors of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company are prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS 
for the erection of STATIONS, WAREHOUSES, ENGINE-SHEDS, 
COTTAGES, &c. at Bramber, Steyning, Henfield, West Grinstead, 
and other laces upon the Branch Railway in course of construction 
between Shoreham and Horsham, in the County of Sussex. Drawings 
and Spevifications may be seen at the Engineer’s Office, London 
Bridge Terminus, on and after MONDAY, the llth instant; and 
Sealed Teaders, upon the prescribed form only, must be delivered to 
the undersigned before NOON on THURSDAY, the 28th instant, 
The Directors will not be bound to accept the lowest or any Tender, 
unless they shall think fit to do se, 

FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 
London Bridge Terminus, 5th June, 1860. 


YO BUILDERS, SLATERS, and 


PLUMBERS. — Tenders are required for RENEWING the 
SLATING and LEAD GUTTERS, &c. of STANAGE HALL, SALOP. 
Persons desirous of TENDERING for the above works will receive 
all particulars on application at my Office. The lowest Tender will 
not necessarily be accep’ ALEX. MILNE, Architect. 

Northampton, Juve 6th, i860. 


OARD of WORKS, WHITECHAPEL 
DISTRICT.—Notice is hereby given that a Meeting of this 
Board will be held on MONDAY, the lith day of JUNE, 1860, at SIX 
o’clock in the evening, at their Office, No. 15, Great Alie street, 
Whitechapel, to receive TENDERS from Persons willing to CON- 
TRACT for the CONSTRUCTION of BRICK SEWERS in Brick-lane, 
partly within the parish of Spitalfields, and partiy within the parish 
of Saint Matthew, Bethnal-green ; at which time parties Tendering 
must be in attendance. Plans, sections, and :pecifications may be 
inspected, and further particulars with printed forms of Tender 
obtained on application to Mr. FRICKER, Surveyor, at the Cffice of 
the Board, between the hours of TEN and FOUR o'clock. Sealed 
Tenders must be delivered at the Office before FOUR o’clock on the 
day of Meeting ; and any Tender which is not upon the printed forms 
prepared by the Board, and duly signed by the person or persons 
Tendering, as well as by the persons proposed as sureties, will be 
rejected.—The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. ED TURNER, Clerk. 
15, Great Alie-street, May 29th, 1860. 

















NOtce to BUILDERS. — Tenders are 


.\ required for REPAIRING and PAINTING the FRONT RANGE 
of the ROYAL ARTILLERY BARRACKS, at WOOLWICH.— Persona 
desirous to TENDER for this service, must leave their names at this 
Office, on or before the 13th JUNE, 1860, and pay the sum of 10s, 6d. 
for the bills of quantities, which will be forwarded to each party as 
soon jas prepared by the Government Surveyor.—The Secretary of 
State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Woolwich, May 29, 1860. 


AS FITTINGS.—The Guardians of the 

Poor of the Whitechapel Union will meet in their Board- 

room, at the Workhouse, in Charles-street, Mile-end New-town, N.E, 
on TUESDAY, the 12th day of JUNE next, at SIX o'clock in the after- 
noon precisely, to receive TENDERS and CONIRACT for FITTING 
UP the New Wing of the above Workhouse with PIPES, BURNERS, &e. 
for lighting the same with Gas, Specifications and particulars of the 
works and forms of Tender may be obtained on application at my 
Office. No Tender not on the printed form will be noticed, and the 
G li do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 





O BUILDERS.—Builders desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of a NEW CHURCH at 
FAIR OAK, near Bishopstoke, Hants, may see the drawings and spe- 
cification at the Vestry-room, at Bishopstoke, on and after WED- 
NESDAY, the l13thinstant. Tenders to be delivered at the Office of 
the Architect, Mr. JOHN COLSON, St. Swithin-st: eet, Winchester, on 
or before WEDNESDAY, the 27th instant, and endorsed “‘ Tender for 
Fair Oak Church.” The right of rejecting the whole or any of the 
Tenders is reserved. 

June 2nd, 1860. 


lO BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


BARBOURNE DISTRICT CHURCH, near WORCESTER.— 
Persons desirous of CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of NEW 
CHURCH at Barbourne, near Worcester, may inspect plans and 
specifications at the offices of Mr. MARIIN CURTLER, Solicitor, 
Worcester, on and after the 4th of JUNE next. The party proposing 
to erect the Church will not be bound to accept the lowest or any 
tender, Sealed tenders endorsed ‘‘ Barbourne Church Tender,” to be 
delivered at Mr. CURTLER’S Offices before the 7th of JULY next. 

FRED. PREEDY, Architect, of 13, York-place, Baker-street. 

London, May 23rd, 1860. 





Dated this 30th day of May, 1860.—By order, 
GEORGE ADAMS FARR, Clerk. 
Clerk’s Office, Whitechapel Workhouse, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


TENDERS are required for ENLARGING, RE-SEATING, and 
RESTORING the Parish Church of Orcop, in this county. The plans 
and +pecifications are to be seen at the Office of the Architect from 
the 6th to the 20th day of JUNE next, on which latter day the 
Tenders are required.—No pledge is given that the lowest Tender will 
be accepted. THOS, NICHOLSON, Architect, 

St. Peter’s-square, Hereford, 31st May, 1860, 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Persons 


7 desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION and COMPLE- 
TION of the NEW MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, to be erected in 
Wellington-road South and St. Petersgate, Stockport, may inspect the 
plans and specification, with conditions of contract, at the Ottice of 
the Architect, Mr. James STEVENS, 32, Princess-treet, Manchester, 
from the llth to the 25th of JUNE next, upon which date Tenders 
must be delivered at the Institution, Middle Hillgate, Stockport, 
dd d to the Chairman of the Directors, not later than SIX 











URHAM MILITIA ARTILLERY 


BARRACKS AT HARTLEPOOL.— TO CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, JOINERS, and OTHERS.—The istrates 
for the county of Durham are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the 
completion of the requisite buildings and works for the proposed 
STOREROOMS and BARRACKS of the DURHAM COUNTY 
MILITIA ARTILLERY REGIMENT, intended to be erected in the 
Farewell Field, near to the town of Hartlepool. The plans, sections, 
and specifications for the respective works, may be inspected and 
perused at the Office of WILLIAM CROZIER, Esq. the County Archi- 
tect, County Courts, Durham, on and after MONDAY, the 4th JUNE 
next, and printed copies of the cuantities of the several works 
obtained, on application at the same time and place, and payment of 5s, 
for each copy. The Tenders (properly filled up in every particular, 
and strictly in accordance with the prescribed form), under seal, and 
endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Durham Militia Artillery Barracks,” are to be 
sent or delivered to the County Architect, not later than MONDAY, 
the 18th JUNE. The Magistrates do not pledge themseives to accept 
the lowest or any Tender.— By order, 

JOHN TIPLADY, Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 
Durham, 23rd May, 1860. 


OIRON FOUNDERS, SHIP BUILDERS, 


and OTHERS.—The Falmouth Docks Company are desirous of 
receiving TENDERS for the CONSTRUCILION ofa WROUGHT-IRON 
CAISSON, about 57 feet 4 inches long, 16 feet wide, and 22 feet 9 in. 
high.—Further particulars may be obtained, and the drawings and 
specification seen, on application at the Office of JAMES ABER- 
NETHY, Esq. C.E. No. 3, Parliament-street, Westminster ; or to Mr. 
J. BR. KELLOCK, Resident Fngineer, Falmouth Docks Offices, 
Falmouth. ‘Tenders to be addressed to the Secretary, Falmouth 
Docks Company’s Offices, Falmouth, on or before the 23rd day of 
JUNE next, endorsed “Tenders for Caisson.” The Falmouth Docks 
Company will not of necessity accept the lowest orany ong of the 
Tenders. 

Falmouth Docks Offices, June, 1860, 





o’clock in the evening. The Directors do not pledge themselves to 
accept the lowest Tender. The quantities bave been taken out, and 
ean be had upon application to the Architect. 

8. ROBINSON, Hon. Secretary. 





O BUILDERS.—Builders desirous of 


TENDERING for MAKING certain ADDITIONS, ALTERA- 
TIONS, and REPAIRS, at Highfield Lodge, Bishopstoke, Hants. may 
see the drawings and specification at the House, on and after 
MONDAY, the 25th inst. Tenders to be delivered at the Office of the 
Architect, Mr. JOHN COLSON, St. Swithin-street, Winchester, on or 
before SATURDAY, the 7th of JULY next, endorsed “‘ Tenders for 
Highfield Lodge.”—The right of rejecting the whole or any of the 
Tenders is reserved.—June 9, 1860. 


O CARPENTERS, &—WORKHOUSE 


FITTINGS.—The Guardians of the Poor of the Whitechapel 
Union, Midalesex, will meet in their Board-room, at the Workhouse, 
Charles-street, Mile-end New Town, N.E, on TUESDAY, the 19 h day 
of JUNE inst. at SIX o’clock in the evening, to receive TENDERS 
from persons for executing certain CARPENTEKS’, PLUMBERS’, 
and other WORKS, in ERECTING various FIXTU RES and FITTINGS 
in the new wing of the above Workhouse, and if considered desirable 
then contract for thesame. The specificatione of works, plans, and 
conditions, may be inspected, and printed forms of Tender obtained, 
on application at the Workhouse, daily between the hours of TEN 
and THREE. Tenders on any other than the printed form will not 
be noticed, and the Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. Dated this 4th day of June, 1860. 

G. ADAMS FARR, Clerk to the Guardians. 
Clerk’s Office, Whitechapel Workhouse, 
Mile-end New Town, N.E. 











[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 














THE BUILDER. 


[June 9, 1860. 








CONTRACTS. 
O CONTRACTORS.—Notice is peri | 


ve that the Commercial Dock Company are about to C' 

u EW LOCK or Exit from their Docks into the River} 
Thames, he Lavender Dock, Rotherhithe. Parties desirous‘of% 
TENDERING for the same may see the plans and conditions at the‘ 

~~ Offices, No. 106, Fenchurch-street, from JUNE 1hto JUNE 
days excepted. A copy of the specification; bill of suantities, 
), blank Tender will be delivered to persons who may desire to 
Tender forthe Works, upon the payment of three guineas ; and all 
Tenders must be on the printed form for that purpose. Tenders under 
cover, addressed to ‘‘ The Secretary of the Commercial Dock Com- 
” endorsed “Tender for New Works,” to be delivered at the 
Dock Office, 106, Fenchurch-street, on or before TWELVE o’clock 
Soma on FRIDAY, 22nd day of JUNE. The Commercial Dock 
— =p do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any 
J. an” Secretary. 
iy = Dock Office, 106, Fenchurch-street, E. 
28th May, 1850. 


O CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The 


Board of Werks for the/Wandsworth District aredesirous of 
receiving TENDERS for the construction of aboutt,59 feet ‘of 3. feet 
$ inches by 2feet 6inches BRICK SEWER ; 580° feet of 3 feet 3 inches 
by 2 feet 4 inch Bri:k Sewer ; ard 1,900 feet of 15-inch Pipe sewer, in 
the ———— of Putney. The specification, plans, and sections, may be 

and all further information obtained, on age to Mr. 
Josieri NIBLETT, the Putney Surveyor (at his 0) Biggs’s-row, 

» who will be in attendance daily from NINE. till ELEVEN 
a onders are to be sent in, under seal, to the rd, as below, 
endorsed, “Tender for Sewers,” on or before the 19th JUNE next. 
Security will be required for the due performance of the contract. The 
Board do not pledge themselves to accept any pteery order of 
the Board of Works for the Wandsworth District, 
ARTHUR ALEX. CORSELLIS, Clerk to the Board. 
Battersea-rise, Wandsworth, 8.W, May 24, 1860. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and 
OTHERS,—The Stockton and Darlington Railway Company 
repared to. receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a PAS- 

SENGER STATION at Redcar, in the county of York, comprising 
Bricklayer’s, Masou’s, Joiner’s, Plumber's. and Slater’s Work. Plans 
and specifications may be seen on application at the Engineer's Office, 
aoe, Darlington, on and after MONDAY, the 4th of JUNE, 
1860. Tenders are to he delivered at the Secretary's Office, poner’, 
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T. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS.— 


‘®ONTRACTS for CLEARING:AWAY 4he DUST and ASHES, 


ia 
andor LOADING and CLEARIN@MWAY the.SLOPS and STREET 


SWEBPINGS of the several Streets, Lanes, Courts, and Places within» 
thesaid: Parish.—Bhe Vestry-of the will MEET on THURS-» 
DAY,»*the @ist yh ae at 8 o’clok;) pam, at No, 
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10 .BUILDERS.—Builders willing to 


TENDER: for. ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to the REC- 


+ Upton. Magna, near ea ea, may apply (giving some 
aoe } bordtr: STREET, 33 33, Montague-place, London, Wo. not a 
eng Th The architect does not pledge himself to reply to 





street, Leicest TENDERS from persons; 
CONTRACT for REMOVING the DUST, ASH from 


streets, &c..and macadamised roads inthesaid parish, for one, twoyor 
three years, at the option of the Vestiy, from MIDSUMMER, 1860. the 
Vestry undertaking to find labour for sweeping the same macadamised 
roads, streets, lanes, courts, &c. Particulars and printed forms of 
Tender may be hed on application to their Surveyor, Mr. R. 
BURSTALL, Castle-street, Long Acre, between the hours of NINE a m. 
and FIVE p.m. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender, or any Tender. Separate Tenders will be required for 
each contract, and the parties tendering must specify their willingness 
or unw! illingness to undertakeeither of the said works. The contracts 
and bonds, with two ade by eeont to be prepared by the Solicitor 
of the Vestry, and paid for eontractors, None but the petated 
forms of Tender will be po A nor will any Tender be 

SEX. o’clock on the day appointed for the necting of the Vestry. 
‘Yenders to be. addressed. to the. Vestry; 44, ‘Castle-street,, Leicester- 
square, headed “ Dusting Gnas, or Cleansing Contract.” 





June, 1860. J. DANGERFIELD, Vestry Clerk. 
N EW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, Beverley- 
road, Hull —To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—EXTEN- 


SION of TIME.—The time. for receiving TENDERS for the above is 
EXTENDED from the 15th to the 22nd day of JUNE, 1860. All 
Tenders to be delivered at my Offices, 23, cess my street, Hull, 
before TWELVE o'clock at noon on the last-named d 

WM. BOTTERILL, Architect. 


O PAINTERS and OTHERS. — The 


Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
are prepared to receive TEN DERS from tradesmen for PAINTING and 
REPAIRS to be done at their Industrial Schools, Brentwood, Essex. 
The specification may be seen at the Schools, and at the Workhouse, 
Kingsland-road. Sealed Tenders to be forwarded to me, not later than 
FIVE o clock p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 13th day of JUNE, 1860. 
The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


Tender.— By order of the 
WM. NIGHTINGALE, Clerk. 
Shoreditch Workhouse, 30th May, 1860. 








by TEN o'clock on THURSDAY, the 2ist day of JUNE, 186 
© Tenders for Redcar Station.” "Forms of Tender may be obtained at 
the way Office, The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, 

(Signed) THOS, MAC NAY, Secretary. 
Railway Office, Darlington, May 25th, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—COUNTY PRISONS, 


MAIDSTONE.—Persons desirous of CONTRACTING with the 
Justices of the County for the ERECTION of a NEW HOSPITAL for 
FEMALES, and also for ADDITIONAL CELLS for refractory and 
insane prisoners at the County Prisons, at Maidstone, may see the 

lans and specifications of the Works at the Offices of Messrs. 
ICHCORD & BLANDFORD, Architects, Maidstone, every day 
(Sundays excepted) after the 10th JUNE, between the hours of NINE 
a.m. and SIX pm. The Tenders to be sent or delivered at the above 
Offices, sealed up, and endorsed ‘“‘ New Hospital, County Prisons,” or 
“ Refractory Cel's, County Prisons,” before FOUR p.m. on WED- 
NESDAY, the 27th JUNE; and persons tendering are to be in attend- 
ance at the Courts of J ustice, Maidstone, at half-past TWELVE o'clock 
on the 28th JUNE. The lowest or any other Tender will not be 
accepted, unless approved of in all particulars. Security wiil be 
required for the performance of the contract, and the names of the 
sureties proposed are to be named in the Tender. 
H, A. WILDES, Clerk of the Peace, 
Maidstone, Ist June, 1860, 


ORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


To CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The Directors are ready 
to receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of the WORKS on the 
Nidd Valley Branch, in length about 113 miles, commencing near 
me? Station, on the line from Leeds to Thirsk, and terminating at 

‘bridge. Plans, sections, and specification may be seen on and 
after the 6th JULY next, at the Engineer’s Office, Central Station, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, where printed forms of Tender, specification, and 

uantities may also be obtained. Sealed Tenders addressed to the 
marked “ Tender for Nidd Vailey Branch,” must be de- 
livered at York, not lster than TWELVE o relock on THURS DAY, the 
19th JULY next, and the Directors will meet at the Board-rcom, 
Newcastle, on the following day to open the Tenders, Ample security 
will be required from the contractor whose Tender is accepted. The 
Directors do not hind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
York, 4th June, 1860, J. CLEGHORN, Secretary. 


ONTRACTS for SHIRTS & STOCKINGS 


for the ROYAL MARINES.— Department of the Comptrol'er for 
Victualling and Transport Services, Somerset-place, 4th June, 1860.— 
The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, do hereby give 
Notice, that on THURSDAY, the 2st instant, at HALF- PAST ONE 
o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as may be wil- 
ling to ‘CONTRACT for supplying and delivering into her Majesty’s 
Victualling Stores at Deptford, all such SHIRTS for the Royal 
Marines, and GRAY WORSTED STOCKINGS for Sergeants of the 
Royal Marines, as shall from time to time be demanded, for twelve 
months certain, and afterw»rds until the expiration of three months’ 
warning. Patterns of the articles may be seen at the Royal Marine Office, 
New-street, Spring-garvens, between the hours of ONE and FOUR 
o'clock. No Tender will be received unless made on the printed form 
yoovaiee for the purpose, and which may be obtained on tion at 
¢ said Office. Particular attention is called to the recent modifications 
of the conditions of the Contracts, which may be seen at the said 
Office. No Tender will be received after HALF- PAST ONE o’clock on 
the day of treaty ; and it will not be required that the party tendering, 
= A ar on his behalf, should attend at the Office on the day of 
as the result of the offer received from each person will be 
comnprumionted to him and his proposed sureties in writing. Every 
Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, and bear 
in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender for 
be delivered at Somerset House. 


O BRICKMAKERS and CON- 


TRACTORS.—About 150,000 HOLLOW BRICKS are required 
for COVERING a RESERVOIR, in the neigbourhood of London. Size, 
9 inches by 6 inches by 4 inches. A sample brick may be seen and 
full particulars obtained, on application to Mr. W. B. HACK, 
Engineer, West Middlesex Waterworks, Hammersmith. 


QO BUILDERS.—ST. PETER’S, HAM- 


MERSMITH, BOYS’ NATIONALSCHOOL.—The School Commit- 
tee desires to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION ofthe proposed new 
SCHOOL, on a plot of freevold ground nearly opposite to the Albion- 
road, Hammersmith. The plans, conditions, an may be 

inspected on application to the Master, at the Temporary School, from 
the 4th to the I4th day of JUNE next (hoth inclusive), between the 
hours of TEN and FOUR. Tenders to be sent in on or before the 14th 
day of JUNE next. 














»” and must also 

















O PAINTERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS. — ROCHESTER BRIDGE.—The Wardens and 
Assistants are prepared to receive TENDERS from persons willing to 
PAINT ROCHESTER BRIDGE, according to a specification which 
may be seen at my Office on any working day between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR. Sealed Tenders for executing the work in Carson’s 
Anti-corrosion Paint, and in common oil paint respectively (at the 
option of the Wardens and Assistants), are to be delivered at the 
Bridge Council Chamber, Rochester at or before TWELVE o'clock at 
noon on SATURDAY, the 7th of JULY next (after which hour no 
Tender will be received), accompanied by a letter from a respectable 
person engaging to become, jointly with the party tendering, bound in 
3001. for the performance of the contract. The Wardens and Assistants 
will not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender. 

GEORGE ESSELL, Bridge Clerk. 
The Precinct, Rochester, June 2nd, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—The Trustees of the 
Friends’ Endowed Schools, Reeth, Yorkshire, are Preyer to 
receive TENDERS for the erection of BOYS’, GIRLS’, and INFANTS’ 
SCHOOLS at the above place. Plans and Specifications may be seen 
at Darlington upon application to WM. PEACHEY, Architect, or 
to the undersigned, on and after WEDNESDAY, the 20th instant. 
Tenders to be delivere*t to the undersigned on or before WEDNESDAY, 
the 4th of JULY proximo, The Trustees do not bind themselves to 
accept any Tender, ARD PEASE, Hon. Sec. 
Southend, Darlington, June 6th, 1860. 


OARD of WORKS for the HACKNEY 


DISTRICT.—Notice is hereby given, that the Board of Works 
for the Hackney District will, at their Meeting to be held at the 
Town Hall, Charch-street, Layne =~ TO RTENDI the 14th of 
JUNE, at ELEVEN o'clock precis TENDERS for the 
SUPPLY and L IGHTING of THIRTY THR! RE "PATENT ESSENTIAL 
OIL or NAPHTHA LAMPS for Hackney Parish, from the 25th JUNE, 
1860, to 24th MARCH, 1862. Also for nineteen ditto for Newington 
Parish, from 29th SEPTEMBER, 1860, to 25th MARCH, 1861; and 
also from 29th SEPTEMBER, 1861, to 25th MARCH, 1862. Forms of 
Tender and further particulars may be obtained at the Office of 
Mr, JAMES LOVEGROVE, Surveyor to the Board, Town Hall, 
Church-street, Hackney, between the hours of NINE and TEN a.m. 
Sealed Tenders to be sent in, on or before the 13th of JUNE next, 
addressed to'the Clerk, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Lighting Naphtha 
Lamps.” Persons contracting will be required to enter into a contract 
or bond, at their own expense, in sufficient surety for the due per- 
formance of the contract.—The Board do not bind themselves to 


accept the lowest or any Tender. 
(Signed) RICHARD ELLIS, Clerk. 
June, 7th, 1860. 


O SCAVENGERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS.—The Board of Works for the St. Olave ‘district, 

Southwark, meet (by adjournment) on TUESDAY, the 12th of JUNE 
comes at TWO o’clock in the afternoon precisely, at thei: 

Room, to CONTRACT for the CLEANSING and CARTING “way, 
from all streets, &c. within the same district, all DUST, Soil, Dirt, 
Slop, Vegetable and other matter, rubbish or filth, snow and ice, and 
to empty and cart away, directly and entirely, from the said district, 
the soil and dirt from and out of the several cesspools of the street 
gratings, and the soil, dirt, and castings of the sewers, in the district 
under the control of this Board, as follows :—that is to say, from Duke- 
street, Tooley-street, Freeschool-street, Thornton-street, Mill-lane, 
Morgan’s-lane, Stoncy-lane, Potters’-fields, Queen Elizabeth-street to 
Horselydown-lane, Horselydown-lane and Shad Thames, and so much 
of Bermondsey-street as is within the said district, every day in each 
and every week (Sunday excepted) before the hour of Eight o’clock 
in the morning, and oftener when required ; and the remainder of 
the streets, &c. every alternate day in each week, and oftener when 
required ; and also to call for, coll-ct, and remove from the premises 
of the inhabitants, all the dust, ashes, clinkers, vegetable and other 
matter (to which he will be exclusively entitled) once in every week, 
upon such!days and from such streets, &c. as are respectively specified 
in the schedules annexed to the draught t from M 
day, 1860, to Midsummer-day, 1861. Proposals in —s to be sent 
in (endorsed ‘“* Tenders for Cleansing”), directed to the , before 
ONE o'clock on the day of meeting, when the parties tendering must 
be present. Two sureties, of 1002. each, for the due performance of the 
contract, will be required, and the penalties for the non-perfermance 
of the contract will be rigidly enfo.ced,—By order of the Board, 
ROBERT SLEE, Clerk. 
Board Room, 86, Queen Elizabeth-street, Southwark, 
June 5th, 1860. 

N.B.—The Board do not find a lay-stall, and they will not be bound 
to accept the lowest or any Tender. The form of Tender may be 
obtained at the Office of the Board, where the draught contract may 

seen. 

















To BUILDERS.— Notice is hereby given 


that Plans and Sp¢cifications for the RESTORATION of the 
CHURCH at East Hendred, five miles from Dedat {post-town, Wan- 
), will lie at the Rectory on MONDAY, JUNE 11, and five 
wing dxys. All persons desirous of Tendering must send in sealed 
Tenders on or before the 23rd.— Address, Rev. A. POTT, East Hendred, 


“Neither the lowest Tender nor any will necessarily be accepted. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of a VILLA at Sydenham. Bills of Quan- 
tities may be obtained on pavment of a deposit of 20s. at the Offices 
of the Architects, where plans and specification may be seen 
Duplicate plans, &c. will lie for the inspection of Builders at the 
Greyhound Inn, near the Upper Sydenham Railway Sration, between 
the lith and 35th of JUNE. Tenlers are to be delivered at the 
Offices of the Architects, on WEDNESDAY, the 27th of JUNE, at 
TWELVE o'clock, when the deposits will be retnrned to the parties 
whose Tenders are not are ired, and the 











lowest Tender will not necessarily be acce: 
NKS & BARRY, Arehitecta, 27, Sackville-street, W. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


ILKESTON BOYS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL—The TIME for 
receiving TENDERS for the above has been EXTENDED. Tenders 
to be sent to the Rev. G.S. EBSWORTH, Iikeston Vicarage, not later 
than TWELVE o'clock, am. on the 18th inst. The Committee do 
not pledge themselves to accept the lowest ans 

ROBERT BARBER, Architect. 
Eastwood, June 6th, 1860. 


Quantities have been taken out. 


EW PRIMITIVE CHAPEL 
KNIGHTON, RADNOR.—Persons desirous of CONTRACTING 

for the WORKS required in “ore Ppa ree of the above, may in- 
spect the plans, cifi diti of Contract from the 
16th to the 30th inst. at the ees of Mr. WILSON, Tanner, 
Knighton, Radnor, by whom also the site will beshown. Tenders to be 
sent to Mr, WILSON og ore en TUESDAY, the 30th inst, at SIX 
o’clock in the evening. e lowest or any other Tender not neces- 
—Any further er may be of me, 

















{HART AND SON, 
MEDIAIVAL METAL-WORKERS, 
53 to 58, WYCH-STREET, STRAND, AND 
20, COCKSPUR-STREET. 
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VANES, HINGE FRONTS, KNOCKERS, 
LOCK FURNITURE, FINGER PLATES, &c. 


AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 
TUBULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Ornamental or Con- 
structive Iron-Work, Designed, Estimated, and Executed. 

















H. G. COOMBS, 


IRONFOUNDER, &c. ae UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
Eight doors from Borough. 





2-5 ON CAS TIN : gs 

description; WROUGHT and CAST IRON G 
Prous, 7nd TANKS ; IRON WINDOWS, HOT WATER PIPES, 
RAIN WATE R PIPES and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS and WATER, 
man 


ufactured 
JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phoenix Foundry, 
Derby. 


O ENGINEERS, BOILER MUNUFAC- 


TURERS, &c.—FOR SAL UE, a valuable Investment. — The 
PATENT of STEELL’S DOUDLE-BACKED DOUBLE BOILER, 
second to no other Boiler of the present day, combining its wonderful 
heating power and quickness of action, with its very great economy in 
fuel. May be seen in and out of work, and treated for at yg oe 
series at Richmond, Surrey ; or particulars may be bad at Mr. - 
SON’S Agency Office, 24, Langham: -street, Portland-place, W. 
To be sold in consequence of its interfering too much with their 
old-established Nursery Business, 


WN TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Warehouse—81, Upper ‘Ground-street, London, 8. 
JAMES RUSSELL & SONS, 

The Patentees and first Makers of Wrought-iron "Tubes. 

RON ROOFING of CORRUGATED IRON, 
Wrought-iron, principal Roofs covered with Slates, Iron Bridges, 
Girders, and Railings; also, Portable Buildings for Dwellings, Farm 
purp ses, Churches, Chapels, Schools, Concert or Dancing Rooms, 
Gisstres, &c, suitable to i = fixed complete, in town or 
coun’ packed for expo. on. 
— For. Designs and Estimates apply to 
RANDAL ST 
CONTRACTOR, 
32, King William street, E.C. where oy mg drawings and photo- 
ns may be seen. 
— oa d by R. STAP are not fixtures 
on leasehold property. 


7 
AUTION to ARCHITECTS Js nd 
BUILDERS —In consequence mplaints arising 
substitution of INFERIOR and SPURIOUS ARTICLES intend of 
SMITH’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION DOOR SPRINGS ; 

SMITH’S PATENT WEATHER-TIGHT WATER BAR; and 

SMITH’S PATENT Bion - -TIGHT CASEMENT FASTENING 
FRENCH ibe org ¥ 
above are mi met S epeitally reques 

GENUINE hinge are stamped with the NAME and ADDR! 














N.B. The Iron Buildi 





and 


observe that all 


‘and 





the undersigned, Y LOTE, Architect, 
5th June, 1860, 6, King William-street, Green Greenwich, 8.E. 


SMITH, Patentee, 69, Princes-street, Leicester-square, Londoa, 
SUCH ONLY aro WARRANTED. 
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The Exhibition in Painters 
Hall, and the Painters’ 
a Company. 








HE  Exhibi- 
tion of the 
Specimens of 
“Decorative 
Works of 
Art,” a 
Painters 
Hall, Little 
Trinity -lane, 
Queenhithe, 
briefly men- 
tioned in our 
last, and 
which will 
remain open 
till the 21st 
inst. deserves 
a recognition 
as an effort 
by one of the 
City Com- 

wi ili panies,— one 
that has other claims, than those which are 
obvious, on the attention of our readers,—to 
confer advantage on a calling with which the 
name of the company is associated. Whilst we 
have no desire, were it possible, to see revived 
many of the ancient privileges, it is obvious 
that some of the Companies might effect. much 
more than they at present attempt for the im- 
provement of the crafts with which they are 
supposed identified, as well as for the advance- 
ment of art,—if not also for the cultivation of 
an understanding between master and work- 
men, based on the ground of common interest. 
Of the companies concerning which we might 
be particularly interested, there are of “the 
twelve,” the Goldsmiths’ and the Ironmongers’ ; 
and of the others, taking them in order of pre- 
cedence, the Armourers’ and Braziers’, the 
Carpenters’, the Painters’, the Masons’, the 
Plumbers’, the Founders’, the Bricklayers’, the 
Blacksmiths’, the Joiners’, the Plasterers’, the 
Stationers’, the Broderers’ or Embroiderers’, 
the _ Upholderers’ or Upholders’, the Tur- 
ners’, the Glaziers’, the Paviors’, the Ship- 
wrights’, the Clockmakers’, the Gardeners’, 
the Tinplate Workers’, the Glass-sellers’, and 
the Wire-Drawers’,—the Painters’ at present 
ranking twenty-eighth of the Companies. 
Some of the Companies retain important pri- 
vileges, like _the Goldsmiths’; but, generally 
they, or their ruling bodies, are little more 
than trustees for charities or chartered. festi- 
vals; the liverymen and commonalty being 
persons entitled to participate in these chari- 
ties, and to partake of the dinners, and who 
are qualified for office, or to vote. In this 
light only, says the report of one of the com- 
missions on affairs of the City and the Cor- 
poration, are the different Companies to be 
viewed. 

The position and power of the Companies 
during the Middle Ages, was very different, as 
may be seen on reference to “ Herbert’s History 
of the Twelve Great Companies,” and to Jupp’s 
work on the history of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, noticed in our pages at the time of its 
publication. The evidence of a certain in- 
fluence which they had in art remains in 
descriptions of the City pageants, in some of 
the aw out of a number little known 
which there are in the halls, in their furniture 
and plate, and in the embroidered funeral palls 
of several of them. Some of these art-works like 
the picture by Holbein, at Barber Surgeons’ 

all, are well known ; but there- are many 
—_ and amongst the latter may be named 
€ works belonging to the Painters’ Company. 
amongst which are the silver cup, shown at the 
Manchester Exhibition, which was presented 





to the Company by Camden, and a portion of 
a collection of paintings, extending to about 
fifty altogether, of various orders of merit. 

Though the Painters’ Company now repre- 
sents, chiefly or nominally, the trade of house- 
painting or “ decorator’s” work, its origin ap- 
pears to have been in a somewhat higher 
calling. As late as the seventeenth century, 
Verrio and Sir Godfrey Kneller belonged to it ; 
and later, the company had the accession of the 
great name of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the 
present livery, with many names unconnected 
with building, are included those in some way 
connected with decorative art, of Sir 8. M. 
Peto, Bart., and Messrs. G. J. Morant, G. F. 
Trollope, J. D. Crace, and others. Like many 
of the other Companies we have named, that of 
the’painters, however, is very deficient in funds, 
whether for entertainments, or for any object 
such as that at present more immediately 
coming under our notice. 

Some particulars of the history of the asso- 
ciation here may not be uninteresting or out 
of place. The “ Painters’, otherwise Painter- 
stainers’ Company,” had its origin in a frater- 
nity of artists formed in the reign of Edward 
III., and styled a company, though not then 
incorporated. They called themselves Painter- 
Stainers, from their chief employment, which, 
in the words of Pennant, was “the staining or 
painting of glass, illuminating missals, or 
painting of portatif or other altars, and now 
and then a portrait ; witness that of Richard 
II., and the portraits of the great John 
Talbot and his wife, preserved at Castle 
Ashby.” In the year 1575, continues Pennant, 
“they found that plaisterers, and all sorts of 
unskilful persons, intermeddled in _ their 
business, and brought their art into disrepute 
by the badness and slightness of their work.” 
They, therefore, determined “to keep their 
mystery pure from all pretenders,” and were 
incorporated in 1576. ‘Ihe date of incorpora- 
tion is given 1582 by others, as Maitland, 
though 1580 by Strype. The company was 
called that “of the Art and Mystery of Paint- 
ing called Painter-Stainers within the City of 
London.” The author of “A New View of 
London” (1708), who gives the date of incor- 
poration 1580, speaks of the company as “‘com- 
posed of Face Painters, History Painters, Arms 
Painters, and House Painters ;’ and of the 
panels of the wainscot and ceiling of their hall, 
as “imbellished with great variety of History 
and other Painture exquisitely performed,” &e. 

John Stow, writing before the Great Fire of 
London, identifies them on their present site 
of habitation, or in 1598, saying, — “ In 
Trinity-lane, on the west side thereof, is the 
Painterstainers’ Hall, for so, of old time, were 
they called, but now that workmanship of 
staining is departed out of use in England.”* 

In Strype’s edition of Stow, there is an in- 
teresting account of the circumstances of the 
incorporation. The story runs :— 


“ But now, about the time beforesaid [that of 
Queen Elizabeth], their Trade began to go to 
decay, by reason of other Persons that had not 
been apprentices to it, who undertook Painting ; 
as Plaisterers and others, intermeddling in the 
same Science: And the Painters, having no 
Power to restrain them by vertue of any Corpora- 
tion, to the great Slander of the Art and Science, 
and the utter Decay and Ruine of all such as 
would endeavour themselves to be good Work- 
men in the same. Much slight work went off; 
as Pictures of the Queen and other Noblemen and 
others; and all other manner of Works, which 
showed fair to sight: And the people bought the 
same, being much deceived; for that such Pic- 
tures and Works were not substantially wrought : 
A Slander to the whole Company of Painters, and 
a great decay of Workmanship in the said 
Science ; and also a great Discouragment to divers 
forward Young Men, very desirous to travel for 
knowledge in the same.” 


Of this state of things, not much unlike 
what exists now, the painters, according to 
Strype, made complaint from time to time to 
the Lord Mayor, but could never get redress, 
the reason given to them, on the part of the 
City authority, being the want of “ judgment 
or skiJl in that science,” to distinguish the 








* Edit. Thoms, 1842. 


bad from the good. Therefore it was that 
the painters addressed the Queen, desiring to 
be incorporated, and have privileges, amongst 
which were “to restrain, that none be suffered 
to use that Trade but such as have been, or 
shall be, Apprentices to some of that Mystery 
seven years ; to have Authority to enter into 
any Shops, Warehouses, or Workhouses of 
Men exercising that Mystery, and to search, 
examine, and survey their Works, Paintings, 
Colours, or other Stuff,” &c. This was granted. 
One George Gower was the Queen’s Serjeant 
Painter; and he had authority “to take up 
and provide for the Queen,” “ for the only pro- 
vision of her service, all Colour, Oil, Varnish, 
Workmen, and Labourers, as well Free as 
Foreign,” and barges, carriages, and other 
things necessary for conveyance, at reasonable 
payinents. The oath taken by freemen still 
enjoins the keeping “well and faithfully,” “the 
secrets of the same Mystery and Science,” and 
that these shall not be taught except to an 
apprentice, or one who has been an apprentice 
for seven years. In the first year of the reign 
of James I. it was, with other stipulations, 
again. enacted that,— 

‘©# * no Plaisterer shall exercise the art of a 
Painter in the City or suburbs of London, or lay 
any colour, or painting whatsoever, unless he be a 
servant or apprentice to a painter, or have served 
seven years’ apprenticeship to that trade, under 
the penalty of five Pounds.” 

Yet “plaisterers” might use whiting, “black- 
ing,” red ochre, &c. mingled with size only, and 
not with oil, without any fine. Eventually many 
painters settled in Westminster, and these had 
little intercourse with one another. We find, 
however, that the Painters are specially referred 
to in an Act of the Common Council (15th No- 
vember, 1667) after the Great Fire, which, as 
we learn from Mr. Jupp, besides meine 
applicable to the City and to the Twelve Com- 

anies, required the Carpenters, Bricklayers, 
ee Painters, Masons, Smiths, Plumb- 
ers, and Paviours, each to elect yearly two 
master workmen, four journeymen, eight ap- 
prentices, and sixteen labourers, to be ready 
on all occasions of fire to attend the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs. We have not been able 
to obtain any account of the original building 
which was destroyed in the Fire ; and, perhaps, 
there is none, beyond the slight reference of 
Stow. 
The persons relieved by the Company in 
1859 were 221 in number, and amongst the 
charities is Mr. John Stock’s “ Charity to Poor 
Lame Painters, more or less incapacitated from 
illness arising from the injurious effects of 
Painters’ colours, who receive pensions of 101. 
per annum.” May we suggest to the Com- 
pany that as in other cases, which are anala- 
gous, much more may be done by the principle 
of prevention than that of cure? The “illness” 
of working painters (some who are members of 
the Company will, perhaps, bear us out) is 
greatly caused by the want of cleanly habits ; 
and, considering there are even grounds for an 
opinion which has been entertained, that all 
charities, so called, do harm, it might be a good 
expenditure of the funds to appropriate some- 
thing to the publication and diffusion of in- 
formation on means of prevention, amongst 
the class in question ; in short, this is one of 
those lines of action which we should be glad 
to see pursued by the Companies generally. 
The other charities of the Painters are chiefly 
to the blind. 

Besides the work in connection with the cha- 
rities and the duties which they are just now, so 
very creditably, imposing upon themselves, the 
Worshipful Company of Painters issue a list 
of prices which their practical men consider a 
standard for work of the most durable nature, 
and executed in the best style. It was last esta- 
blished by the Master, Wardens, and Court of 
Assistants, at a Court held in May, 1851. It 
includes fifteen to twenty per cent. profit, 
and is considered to be still applicable. The 
rates in it are high, as compared with those of 
other lists, or very high as compared with 
what work is done for, especially the prices for 
work in common colours. There is no sort of 
work in which there is greater difference of 
price and greater deception, than painter's 





work. Ifthe Company could manage to alter 
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the practices in the trade, so far as to insure 
more generally the acquirement of the article 
paid for,—which they will perhaps tell us, 
they can hardly do, until they are able to raise 
the standard of morality in the one trade, or 
generally,—great good would be effected ; and 
their prices would be low in comparison with 
others which are the half of theirs;—for, posi- 
tively, such prices, the half, are somewhere 
= what is occasionally charged and paid 
or. 

There is little in the building internally, 
any more than externally, that should detain 
us from the works which it now  contains— 
those belonging to the Company, or ‘those just 
now more prominently exhibited. The Hall, 
Court Room, Clerk’s Office, Painted Chamber, 
and staircase, are pretty thickly furnished with 
the permanently-disposed works —nearly all 
works of painting. These pictures are mostly 
let into panels, as-mentioned by the writer 
already quoted, who also speaks of a “ hand- 
some screen, arches, pillars, and pilasters of 
the Corinthian order, painted in imitation of 
porphyry, with gilded capitals:” these, how- 
ever, did not make any great impression upon 
us. Most of the pictures are temporarily con- 
cealed by the specimens which are exhibited ; 
but amongst those which can’ be examined, in 
the Hall, is a small picture, of great merit, 
painted on copper, «R Magdalen,” by Sebas- 
tian Francks : there is also in this Hall, the 
picture of the Fire of London; by Waggoner, 
engraved in Pennant’s History of London and 
elsewhere; andalso in the collection there are, 
by Catton, R.A., “Reason governing Strength,” 
painted in 1761, and presentéd : by the artist, 
who was a member of the Company ; architec- 
tural compositions by Trivett, or Trevit, who 
was Master in 1713 ; and some works of Hon- 
dius, Hogarth (figures in a landseape, by Lam- 
bert), Baptist, Sebastian Ricci, Smirke, R.A., 
Houseman, Sir Godfrey Kneller,; Hals, and 
others : but of scareely any of these should we 
be able to give particulars. Some works named 
a old writers are now not'to be found. 

ere is a portrait of Camden in the Hall, 
from which an enamel was copied by the 
late H. Bone, R.A., for his Elizabeth Gallery. 
A card of invitation to “accompany the 
Society of Painters, at St. Luke’s Feast, 
kept on Thursday, ye 24th November, 1687, 
at 12 of the rm in Paynter Stayners’ Hall, 
where you shall be entertained by us,” and 
signed “ Anthony Verrio, Nicholas Shepherd, 
Godfrey Kneller,’ and “Ed. Polehampton, 
Stewards,” was designed by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; and of this, an engraving is in the 
hall—presented by the Olerk of the Com- 
y, Mr. P. N. Tomlins, to whom much is 
ue of the success so far, of the movement in 
the: present exhibition. Mr. John Sewell is 
the Master of the Company, this year. There 
are no corporate funds applicable to festivals ; 
but the members of the-court: club together for 
@ dinner on such an anniversary as that of the 
patron Saint, or St. Luke’s day. The old 
master then drinks to the one newly elected, 
‘out of the Camden Cup. This cup was origin- 
ally valued at 16/.; and it is inscribed,— 
“Guil. Camdenus Clarencieux, Filius Samp- 
sonis Pictoris Londinensis dono dedit.” 

The exhibition now open, comprises about 
180. specimens, by 35 hands; and it includes 
some works of arabesque and Medisval eccle- 
siastical decoration, many imitations of marble 
and inlaid work, of graining, and writing, and 
also specimens of “ enamelling,” as on deal. The 
work is executed on different materials, as wood, 
canvas, Paper, slate, and glass. Four prizes 
were awarded by the judges, who were five in 
number—three belonging to the company, 
and two to the general trade. The prizes con- 
sist each of a certificate of merit and the free- 
dom of the Company ; but the chief advan- 
tage derived by producers of the works, will 
be one in which all the exhibitors are 
allowed to participate, namely, that from 
the — of the names and addresses 
in the catalogue. The judges in awarding 
the prizes, we believe, felt that more than 
four could have been claimed on the score 
of merit; and their awards do not repre- 
sent the entire merit belonging to the same 
name, in such cases as where one person had 





contributed work both of graining and mar- 
bling. It had been decided that only one 
first-class certificate could be awarded to an 
“artist.” The classification was made into 
decoration, marbling, writing, and graining ; 
and the awards were in favour of Mr. J. Simkin 
for a specimen of decoration in-arabesque, to 
Mr. J. MDouall for inlaid marbling, to Mr. 
J. Edmett for writing on plate-glass, and to 
Mr. T. Kershaw for ornamental inlaid graining, 
as given,—though there were works amongst 
the thirteen produced by this last-named hand 
as remarkable, as imitations of marbling, and 
others, such as flower-paintings, as works of 
decoration. The works of the first-named 
class, or decoration so called, are mostly very in- 
ferior to what can be produced, or for instance 
to much of what was shown at the Exhibition 
at the St. James’s Bazaar in 1844, preliminary 
to the decoration of the Westminster Palace. 
The deficiency observable is in the element of 
invention, as well as that of drawing. 

It will be seen that fora cate judgment 
on the exhibition generally, as well as the direc- 
tion taken in the movement, we should have 
to discuss the whole of the question heretofore 
so much debated, of the propriety of using 
painted imitations of wood and marble. But 
such imitations,— whether or not they are to be 
tabooed and interdicted as “ shams,’—that is, 
whether they are to be condemned the more, as 
according to one person, the more they are suc- 
cessful as imitations; or whether, as accordin 
to other persons, they are to be condemn 
only when placed in situations where we should 
not expect to find the original materials,—are 
clearly not works entitling the producer to the 
designation artist ‘in the sense which may be 
understood by the use of the term in some 
parts of the printed list of specimens, or the 
notices to the exhibitors. e have, ere this, 
taken great pains to inculcate right views of 
what is, and what is not, art. There is consi- 
derable difficulty in finding an appropriate 
term; but that difficulty will not excuse the 
misuse of one, and use which, as in this case, 
perpetuates the misconception and deficiency 
of that which is most desired,—art real, or the 
thing itself. 

Supposing that a need of some variation of 
effect in surface be held to justify the imita- 
tions, graining and marbling, as according to 
one argument that has been put forth,—that 
would not therefore justify the substitution of 
an imitation for inlaid work. But in all these 
cases, the imitation, as shown by specimens 
at Painters’ Hall, is perfect: there is much 
reason, however, before deciding in favour of 
any imitation, to take into consideration the 
appearance after wear. Should other than 
painted imitations be more advantageous in 
this latter point of view, it would be de- 
cidedly well, on all grounds, to divert the 
attention of house-painters from the: branch 
of their pursuit which has been most fol- 
lowed by the “ practical artists” of the 
“ decorative works of art” as they are called, 
to be found at Painters’ Hall, and to direct 
them to true art-work and to the perfection 
of the ordinary manipulation of painting. 
It deserves consideration and experiment 
whether the whole zsthetic result supposed to 
accrue from marbling and graining might not 
be produced by diaper, and other surface orna- 
ment “on the flat,” which could be executed 
by stencilling. In more important works, the 
panels, of course, would be treated pictorially. 
At the Architectural Exhibition, last year, there 
were two doors which showed what might be 
done. The prejudice on the part of the public 
in favour of graining is probably due poe 2 to 
there not having been of late years anything 
better— lide by artists, or executed by 
practical painters. 

We do not here attempt to decide the 
question ; the “art,” however, as it is called, of 
graining and marbling requires no encourage- 
ment,—works, such as there are at Painters 
Hall, being perfect in their way ; but there are 
other departments of the painter's craft which 
require considerable improvement. We have 
already spoken of the difficulty that there is 
about the execution of durable work and about 
price. There is, we say, much greater difficulty 





decorative work than marbling and graining, 
Such other work may be divided into two 
kinds,—that which like arabesque decoration 
may require that the workman should be in- 
deed an artist to some extent, and that which 
like diaper and stencilled work, is more dis- 
tinctively the enlargement of another person’s 
—an artist’s—design, and which, as requiring 
only a steady hand, and a knowledge of pig- 
ments and the mixing of colours, should be 
within the scope of ability of every workman, 
There is, however, almost as much difficulty in 
rocuring a workman who can draw an even 
ne with the flitch, as there is in getting a 
good artist-decorator. 

Therefore, whilst the Painters’ Company are 
paying attention to the improvement of work 
generally, they will do well not to confine 
themselves to awarding prizes to the best imi- 
tations, or to works-of arabesque decoration ; 
but will seek both to elevate the trade, and to 
improve the manipulatory skill of ordinary 
workmen, whereby they will, besides other re- 
sults, conduce to the result from theintroduc- 
tion of true art, decorative, into all kinds of 
buildings. 

Leaving the questions which are here in- 
volved, for the consideration of the Painters’ 
Company, between this year and next,—ex- 
pressing, however, our conviction that they 
can do much good,—we may specify as amongst 
the best of the works not already named, 
those of inlaid graining, by Mr. C. Smith and 
Mr. W. Glover; of enamelling on deal, by 
Mr. E. G. Sitton ; of marbling on slate, by 
Mr. C. Dainton, and marbling on glass, b 
Mr. B. W. Maughan ; of inlaid marbling an 
gilding on glass (with a photograph in the 
centre of each specimen), by Mr. J. H. Dears- 
ley ; and of graining and marbling, by Mr. 
T. Newby; and those of church decoration 
— good lettering in several cases), as. by 

essrs. A: O. P. Harrison, W. Pitman, and 
T. L. Coulton,—the last of whom, however, has 
failed in the drawing of the figure. An orna- 
mental glass door is exhibited by Mr. J. Price: 
it is not altogether satisfactory in design, but 
is suggestive; and the latter observation may 
be apeliel to some specimens which there are 
in the exhibition, of natural leaves placed 
under glass. 

There is reason to ‘believe that several of the 
producers of the works have toiled hard to be 
successful ; and it will be doubtless satisfactory 
to the Company and to the more energetic pro- 
moters of the exhibition, should, in those cases, 
as in the general furtherance of the craft, and 
the improvement of the “art and mystery of 
painting,” the efforts on both sides attain 
the results desired. We have witnessed the 
inauguration of the movement with much plea- 
sure, and we look forward to the continuance 
of it which is proposed ‘for subsequent years, 
and’ to the consummation or extension of it 
which we have suggested, hopefully as well as 
expectingly. Could not other companies whose 
names we have identified as connected in some 
manner with architecture or building, take 
similar steps? We are certain that benefit 
might be found in “arts and mysteries 
the chief of those referred to, which some old 
builders (claiming to understand their business, 
rather than to be only capitalists and. con- 
tractors) say are not the crafts they were, 
and which certainly do not progress as they 
might ; whilst the relations of masters and 
workmen, now imperilled, would probably be 
drawn closer by the same meuns. 








CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS. 
THE programme we gave was followed out, and 
some interesting papers were read, which, but for 
the number of such papers’ at this moment, we 
should willingly print. We must content our- 
selves with two or. three references, referring 
those who wish a fuller account to. the local.Press 
and Chronicle. ren 
At Waltham, Mr. Edward Freeman, in his 
discourse, said, he found historical evidence t 
the nave was consecrated in 1060: from that he 
was of opinion, judging from the details of the 
architecture, that it was the work of the Saxon 
King Harold : it was right, however, to say that 
Professor Willis thinks it is later work. In “De 
Inventione,” which was written before 1175, there 
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isa full.account of the consecration on the 3rd_of 
May, 1060. The foundation charter is dated 1062 ; 
and although in the foundation of monasteries the 
date of the charter is generally earlier than the 
foundation of the church, because the preparation 
of the charter was mostly a death-bed transaction, 
wherein a wealthy man about to pass out of the 
world, to the realms of glory above, bequeathed all 
his estate to the Church ; yet the case of Waltham 
is widely different, as Harold, in the prime of 
life, constructed his building, put in a dean, 
twelve.secular priests. (not monks), and founded a 
school. In 1242 there was a great consecration 
at the rebuilding of the choir. An extraordinary 
theory is started by some, based upon an obscure 
passage in Gervaise, and referring to Canterbury 
Cathedral, to. the effect that the mason’s chisel 
was not in.use in England till 1170, and that, 
therefore, every piece of stone-work was done 
with an..axe ;.that the work here is too elaborate 
for axe -work, hence it follows that Waltham 
Abbey church is later than 1170: in short, to that 
chisel .and axe theory the rudeness of all early 
work is ascribed. William of Malmsbury, in 
describing this building, says its details were so 

that it was copied in succeeding buildings ; 
and Matthew Paris, writing a hundred years after, 
says that it used to be imitated, as being the best 
building of the time. The piers here are not very 
rich, but.there is a peculiar squareness of section ; 
there are no rolls, no hollows, but the squareness 
is rounded: the presence of mouldings is an 
evidence .of lateness in Norman work : plainness 
of itself is not an evidence of early work. In the 
triforium.and clerestory there is a light departure 
from the. square: by way of settling the contro- 
versy about the date of the work, it is supposed 
that the pier and pier arches are Harold’s work, 
and that the work above them is later. In 1177 
a very important alteration took place: the 
church was originally of three stories, viz., nave 
arcade, triforium, and clerestory; but the people 
of the Decorated Period tried to convert it into a 
two-story church, by cutting away the lower 
arches and the triforium, as may be seen in the 
western. bays: they added a beautiful Decorated 
front and a large chapel. 

Mr. Parker differed entirely from Mr. Freeman. 
He was convinced that no part of this nave is of 
the eleventh century: in his opinion it was of the 
twelfth century, and. built a bay at atime. The 
choir, as the shrine for the cross, was built first, 
and no part of that exists. In early work, before 
1120, they could not find a chisel mark upon it 
(except, perhaps, in France). 

At the evening meeting in Cambridge the pre- 
sident, Mr. Beresford Hope, gave an address, and 
Professor Willis.a lecture on “‘The Architectural 
History of the University.” 

The President said, architecture might be studied 
as a cut-and-thrust pursuit. That was the build- 
er’s view. It might be studied by the five orders, 
or it might be rooted out as a mere archzological 
research, us we should root out the theories of the 
Hindoos without any intention of practising them 
ourselves. But there was a broader view, if we 
regarded it as.a record of the past and an example 
for the future. He believed the object of their 
meeting. that day was to bring the teaching of the 
past to bear on the practice of the future. So 
they called. theirs an “architectural” congress. 
If they called it an archzological congress, they 
should shut out the future: if they called it a 
constructive congress, the past would be shut out. 

_ Professor Willis, in the course of his sketch- 
history, said, the earlier colleges called halls were 
constructed upon a plan resembling that of a great 
mansion; and this fact was supported by Hudson 
Turner’s “ Domestic Architecture,” as completed 
by Mr. Parker, of Oxford, who shows that this 
system of the arrangement of colleges was uni- 
versal up to Queen Elizabeth’s reign. At the 
Opposite end of the hall to the screens there was 
a dais, and beyond that one large chamber, better 
than the other chambers. This chamber, which 
he ought to call a parlour, was a common room for 
the collegians, and the only room in the college in 
which there was a fire; and in this room the col- 
lege business was transacted, and above it was the 
master’s chamber. That was the origin of the 
Lodge. of Corpus: in this college there are two 
stories of students’ chambers, which are the oldest 
in the university. Now, as he had hinted, there 
Were no chapels: the students used to go to the 
parish churches for the purposes of devotion, and 
consequently, every founder first obtained a site 
abutting upon a parish church, then the advow- 
fon, so that he could have perfect control over 
the hours of the parish services. In proof of this 

© professor related several historical facts in 


the Less, Corpus College and St. Benedict’s 
Church, Gonville Hall and St. Botolph’s Church, 
Trinity Hall and St. John’s Church (pulled down 
to make a site for King’s Chapel), Michael House 
and St. Michael’s Church, Jesus College and the 
parish church of St. Rhadegund, and in some in- 
stances it appeared a covered corridor was built 
to connect a college with a church. Their devo- 
tions not only consisted in the attendances upon 
ordinary services, but also for private prayer; 
and therefore it was that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury Corpus Christi erected a little chapel in its 
own precincts for private devotion. The professor 
here referred to the first Michael House, which, as 
those before him nodoubt wereaware, was rebuilt by 
Harvey deStanton, whoerected St. Michael’sChurch 
in the nature of a college chapel and parish church, 
in which the shattered remains of the founder lay 
mouldering, uncared for, and without a fitting mo- 
nument. It isachurch remarkable for the manner 
in which the choir projects into the nave, and pre- 
sents a fine example of flowing Decorated tracery, 
and what is important is the fact of its remaining 
nearly in its original state. The professor next 
adverted to the architectural structures of Queen’s 
College, noticing the chief features of interest 
therein. It was, he said, a remarkable building, 
and a very fine example of collegiate architecture. 
It was erected by Doggett, who really founded the 
college. As a work of brick architecture, it pre- 
sented a complete series: it had noble arches. and 
gate entrances, and had preserved its ancient 
aspects extremely well, excepting, of course, the 
fantastic clock and bell turret at the west end of 
the chapel. The erection began in 1448, and he 
never knew a more complete analogy between two 
buildings than the arrangements of this college and 
Haddon Hall. 

Mr. Scott convoyed the party over Ely Ca- 
thedral. 

On Tuesday evening there was a discussion on 
the building of labourers’ cottages, but it does not 
seem that anything new was elicited. 

In the evening, Mr. Styleman Le Strange read a 
paper on “‘The Application of Colour to Architec- 
ture.” The paper urged the necessity for colours 
being associated with architecture, and illustrated 
this view by stating that there were no colourless 
materials in nature, therefore it became difficult 
to conceive how a man could set about:a colourless 
building. Mr. LeStrange concluded by stating— 
‘I would wish to express how desirable it appears 
to me that architects, who are themselves princi- 
pally concerned with creative art, should so study 
these matters that they might be themselves the 
artists to decorate their works, if there be any 
truth in the indissoluble union of colour and 
architecture. If architecture itself be a creative 
art, and can only satisfy the aspirations of the 
mind, in so far as it be subject to rational princi- 
ples, it must follow that the architect and the 
artist should be the one and the same. Perhaps 
it may only be possible, in rare instances, for the 
architect to execute the work with his own hands, 
but in any case he ought to be the chief artist 
himself; and if others are employed to perform the 
handicraft of the colourist, they should perform 
their task in obedience to the dictates of the pre- 
siding genius:—he is the one who should be en- 
dowed with the prophetic eye of taste, and should 
appreciate from the beginning, and should over- 
watch throughout all its aims, bis finished work, in 
its thorough completeness of united form and 
colour.” 

Mr. W. Burges followed on the same subject. 
He thought that in architecture there was some- 
thing needed which would go to the heart. The 
best way to arrive at perfection in this branch of 
architecture was to commit a series of blunders, 
and then remedy them: that was the only way: 
and he believed that if they had arrived at any 
degree of perfection in anything else, it was 
through committing blunders, finding them out, 
and remedying them. In the middle ages, archi- 
tects had coloured statuary, coloured garments, to 
guide them : now they had nothing. He thought 
that architectural colouring would never arrive at 
any great degree of perfection till the architect 
became both painter and sculptor. 

In the perambulation on Wednesday, the prin- 
cipal novelty seen was the chapel of Queen’s Col- 
lege, recently restored by Mr. Bodley, with new 
stalls, pavement of marbles and tiles, and costly 
reredos of alabaster and mosaics. 

In the evening, the President gave an elaborate 
address on “ The English Cathedral of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” which occupied two hours in 
delivery. With the assistance of plans prepared 
by architects, the President described his theory, 
and advocated the building of cathedrals in the 





regard to Peterhouse and the church of St. Mary 


so that they might be divested of a Roman 
Catholic appearance, and accord with the spirit of 
our reformed church, which called for small, com- 
pact, and religious edifices. The lecture set forth 
the various architectural features for the building 
of cathedrals, with due provision for the conve- 
nience of the congregation and the necessities of 
an extensive choir, explaining how the latter was 
separated from the former. The length of nave, 
the height of the building, the position of the 
pulpit, and the material to be used, were dwelt 
upon at considerable length. The style approved 
of by the lecturer was of course Gothic. 








ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE USE OF CRYPTS IN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES FROM THE BARLIEST 
PERIODS.* 


THERE are few objects, the works of man’s hand, 
that affect the mind with more solemnity than the 
crypt of a cathedral. The massive character of 
the edifice, which not only carries its own “ arched 
and ponderous roof,” but also the more imposing 
and heaven-aspiring building above it; the 
sepulchral aspect of the vaults; the dim, broken 
light, struggling faintly from aisle to aisle, which 
scarcely is sufficient to guide the gazer’s feet ; the 
enduring solitude; the silence, broken perhaps at 
intervals only by the distant roll of the diapason 
of the organ, descending from above through the 
massive masonry—all tend to affect the mind with 
the deepest solemnity: and yet it is curious that 
less perhaps has been written as to these extra- 
ordinary fabrics than any parts of our noble eccle- 
siastical edifices. They seem to have been passed. 
over as certain substructures necessary to carry 
the building above, which, being there, were used 
for the purposes of sepulchral rites, or of sepulture 
itself, but of whose origin and history little or no- 
thing can be related. 

It is my purpose to endeavour to give some 
slight sketch of the origin of these structures, 
and the progress made in their size and import- 
ance for many generations, till from some unknown 
cause they almost suddenly ceased to be erected as 
parts of Christian churches. 

The construction of subterranean chambers of 
all kinds was probably suggested by the existence 
and use of natural caves. The desire to enlarge 
these for purposes of dwelling, concealment, or 
stowing away articles of value, naturally would 
lead to the formation of rock-cut caverns by exca- 
vation. It.appears also from Scripture that such 
caves were early used.as places of sepulture. Thus 
we all remember in the book of Genesis that 
Abraham purchased the cave of Machpelah from 
Ebron the: Hittite for 400 shekels of silver, that 
he might there inter the body of his wife Sarah. 

The earliest subterranean excavations are pro- 
bably the catacombs of the Egyptians, which are 
described by most authors, but particularly by 
Pococke. He gives accounts of some to the south 
of the Pyramids of Saccara, others near Alexandria, 
and particularly some, of extensive dimensions, near 
the old canal of Canopus. These last consist of large 
galleries running out of each other at right angles, 
in the walls of which are a number of excavations 
ranged side by side, more resembling the boxes in 
which we keep our papers, and which we familiarly 
call pigeon-holes, than anything else. He has 
shown them in ranges, each opening large enough 
to hold a mummy placed endways; each range 
containing eight openings, side by side, and three 
in height. Whether these suggested the cata- 
combs of Rome and of Sicily it is but of little use 
to inquire, as the subject more immediately before 
us is the crypt itself. 

The word, as we all know, is derived from the 
Greek xovmrw, I hide, or conceal. But it seems 
curious that the word copumrn, as applied to any 
similar construction, is of rare, if not of solitary 
occurrence among the Greek writers. It is used 
by Athenzeus, book v., cap. 8, in describing some 
of the works of Ptolemy Philopator. In this 
passage the word xpumrn seems to mean a vaulted 
roof, and cannot be said to apply to a subterraneous 
building, as the chamber it covers is expressly 
called vrepwoyv, or an “upper chamber.” The 
Latin word “crypta” (no doubt derived from the 
same root) is also of rare occurrence. We find it 
in the fitth satire of Juvenal (105), and there 
evidently it means the great sewer, or “cloaca 
maxima.” It is used also by Petronius, p. 47 
(Amst. 1669), in a passage which, according to 
Burman, means the same thing; but Erhard, 
on the authority of an old glossary, considers it to 
be a subterranean chapel dedicated to the god 


* Read at the Institute of Architects by Mr. Arthur 








nineteenth century of more moderate dimensions, 


Ashpitel, F.S.A., as elsewhere mentioned. 
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Priapus. In Seneca, ep. 57, and in a passage in 


Suetonius (Caligula, 57), the word “ crypta” 
clearly means a subterraneous tunnel or passage. 
Vitruvius uses the word but once (lib. vi. 8), and 
that in the list of offices necessary to a country- 
house, viz. :—‘ Stables and sheds in the vestibules 
or outer courts), and crypts, ‘crypte,’ granaries 

orrea),and apothecee (stowage places, particularly 
for wines—see Julius Pollux, vi. 11), and other 
places for preserving fruit, which should be in the 
houses.” 

An attempt has been made to show, as Varro de 
R. R., lib. i., tells us the corn was often kept in 
pits under ground, that the “crypte” must 
necessarily be subterraneous; but, as “horrea ” 
clearly are the granaries, the proof is defective. 
In fact, all we can gather from the passage in 
Vitruvius is that “crypte ” were used, among 
other places, “ad fructus servandos.” 

It is therefore doubtful whether the word in 
classic times ever had the signification which we 
now give to it; still less should we confuse it with 
the word “ crypto-porticus,” a constraction which 
resembled rather the walks of one of our cloisters 
than what we call a crypt, although we gather 
from the description of Pliny, ep. ii. 17, and from 
Sidonius Appollinarius, ii. 2, that these walks were 
sometimes partly sunk in the ground to keep them 
cool. The best example extant is perhaps that 
round the garden in the villa of Dionedes, at 
Pompeii. 

But before going directly into the history of 
the crypts in Christian churches, it will be well to 
advert to some of the Etruscan sepulchral 
chambers, which resemble very closely the early 
crypts, and by which they probably may have 
been suggested. Like the tombs of the Greeks, 
they were always below ground; in fact, where 
this was difficult to accomplish, from the flatness 
of the country, a circular apartment was built, 
and the earth piled over it so as to completely 
cover it. The Greek tomb was generally a sort of 
chamber to enclose the body; sometimes a mere 
stoue coffin; sometimes very much like cur own 
family vaults, but without the arch. The Etrus- 
can tomb, on the contrary, was the banqueting- 
hall of the departed spirits. Hewn out of the 
solid rock, the ceiling was, nevertheless, carved to 
resemble the timber rafters of a chamber, the 
walls panelled like wainscot,—benches, arm-chairs, 
footstools, tables,—all hewn from the solid rock, 
fill the chambers; while the walls are hung with 
weapons and tripods; lamps and other utensils lie 
about ; and the panels are filled with pictorial re- 
presentations and stucco figures. ‘There is, in 
fact, little doubt that the Etruscan subterranean 
chamber was a complete copy, in design, decora- 
tion, and arrangement, of an Etruscan dwelling- 
house. A plan and interior view of the famous 
tomb at Tarquinii, commonly called that of 
the Cardinal, is given by Canina, “ Etruria 
Mar.,” pl. 84. Attention is particularly called to 
the plan, which, it will be seen, strongly resembles 
that of some of the early crypts. 

It would now be a very curious and interesting 
inquiry as to the customs of sepulture among the 
ancierits by burning or by burial; but it would, 
though bearing directly on the subject, be too 
wide and extensive an inquiry for the present 
occasion. Suffice it to say, that the customs of 
burning, and sometimes burying the dead, were 
practised by all the three nations—the Greeks, 
Romans, and Etruscans, A very high authority, 
the Canon di Iorio, who had excavated as largely 
as any one, says (“ Sepul.,” p. 28) that, among the 
Greeks, not more than one boy out of ten was 
burned ; while, among the Rowars, not more than 
one out of ten was buried. In fact, it appears 
from a passage in Homer (“ Iliad,” vii. 334), that 
burning was practised among the Greeks as a 
matter of convenience, for Nestor recommends 
that the bodies which had fallen in battle should 
be sought out and burned, that the remains might 
be more easily carried to their children when the 
heroes returned to Greece. Among the Romans 
we have the direct testimony of Hliny (“ Hist. 
Nat.,” vii. 55) that in ancient times their practice 
was to bury the dead; and this prevailed among 
the old families even till a late period, Sylla being, 
as he informs us, the first of the Gens Cornelia 
whose body was burned. 

At the time of the Christian era, as we shall 
see, the practice became almost universal ; but, as 
Christianity became more diffused, it gradually 
fell into disuse, till Macrobius (Saturn. vii. cap. 7), 
who is supposed to have written his work about 
A.D. 420, tells us, in his days the practice of 
cremation was quite left off, and it was known to 
him only from reading. 

But whether the one or the other of the modes 
were preferred by the Romans, one rule was 
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strictly observed. It was a law of the Twelve 
Tables neither to burn or bury a dead body within 
the city walls, a space which of course included 
also the “Pomeerium.” The words are given by 
Cicero in his treatise (De Legibus, 1. 2), thus, 
“ Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve 
urito ;” and this law prevailed for many centuries 
after the Christian era. 

One great barrier which the early Christians 
invariably opposed to the persecutions of their 
heathen rulers was this,—that they scrupulously 
obeyed the laws of the country wherein they may 
have sojourned, or of the superior who governed ; 
provided that these laws did not positively com- 
mand them to do anything absolutely contrary to 
their faith,—the most prominent of which was 
the sacrificing to idols. In other respects they 
declared themselves the most faithful of citizens. 
Accordingly, we find there were no burials within 
the bounds of any cities, either Christian or Pagan, 
for several centuries after the Christian era. 





The Roman antiquary will remember how he 
must have been struck to see the huge vestiges of | 
tombs and monuments stretching away across the | 
Campagna down the Flaminian, Salarian, Pranes- | 
tine, and above all, the Latin and Appian Ways. | 
For miles the memorials extend along both sides 
of the road leading to the city ; for miles, tombs— 
some of gigantic, some of moderate, and some of 
very small proportions—line the roads leading to 
the refined city that once governed the whole 
world, and must have given a strangely impres- 
sive effect to its entrance, viz., that the introduc- 
tion to the presence of the greatest among the 
living should have been through the silent ranks 
of the remains of the dead. 

But the Christian feeling revolted from the 
practice of burning the dead ; and this variation 
from the conventionalities of society (as it is the 
fashion to express ourselves in this day) gave rise 
to great prejudice on the part of the Pagans 
against the Christians at that time. Many of my 
hearers must have read the delightful apology of 
Minucius Felix, for the Christian religion. This 
beautiful little treatise, in manner, language, and 
elegance, worthy to be compared to some of the 
best philosophical essays of Cicero, introduces the 
Christian Octavius, walking with his heathen 
friend, Cecilius, at Ostia. The mighty ocean, 
the everlasting hills are before them, exhibiting 
the unlimited power of the Deity, while the 
occupation of a few boys, who are amusing 
themselves with pitching smooth pebbles into 
the sea, and watching them spring from wave to 
wave, is a fine illustration of the vanity, the 
nothingness of human pursuits. The friends begin 
to moralize, and the Pagan, after remonstrating 
with his Christian companion as to some gross 
charges brought against them—such as wor- 
shipping an ass’s head,—an accusation, by the 
way, which it appears from some coins may not 
have been unfounded as against that strange sect 
the Gnostics, who represented their deity, Abraxas, 
with an ass’s head. After this has been refuted, 
Cecilius begins to blame the Christians for some 
peculiarities he deems absurd. He objects that 
they are not content, like other people, that their 
dead bodies should be burnt; because they fancy, 
if they should be deposited in the earth instead, 
they are to arise again to the skies at some future 
time. But the Christian apologist answers him, 
«What care we if our bodies are dried up in the 
sands, or perish in the waters, or are consumed 
into cinders, or are dissolved into vapour—the 
Almighty receives the elements. Nor do we, as 
you believe, fear any damage to the soul from any 
manner of sepulture, but we follow that which we 
consider the older and better method, of burial in 
the earth.” I will not pursve the eloquent and 
touching explanation of the Christian ; it is too 
long for cur purpose. I only quote a short part, 
to show how the customs of the heathens and 
Christians differed at that time, and how the latter 
adhered to the practice of inhumation. 

But this was written scarcely a century after the 
apostolical period, and before the more organized 
persecutions which followed ; the history of which, 
though deformed by ridiculous legends and exag- 
gerations, is still a very great and affecting part 
of the arnals of our religion. 

To go into this history would be not only beside 
the purpose, but far too extended an inquiry for 
the space we have. Suffice it to say, from the 
exigencies of the persecution of the Christians 
arose two most important circumstances—the use 
of the basilica as a place of worship, which after- 
wards became the settled form of the Christian 
church ; and the use of the catecombs, the cubi- 
cula or crypts, in which were the principal cause 
of the use of crypts in churches. It appears that 





at first the Christians interred the dead in open 





fields, which were called “arex,” and we have 
the testimony of Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 8), 
that when Hilarion was prefect, the use of these 
“ares sepulturarum” was denied to the Chris- 
tians. ‘ Let there be no arew,” was the decree. 
A similar expression is found in the Acts of St. 
Cyprian. Eusebius (vii. 10; ix. 2; vii. 12) tells 
us, too, that their cemeteries were taken away 
from the early Christians, and not restored to 
them till the time of Gallienus, A.D. 262. 

In fact, one part of the policy of the prosecutor 
was to deny the rites of sepulture to his victims. 
According to Prudentius, the body of Hippolytus 
was cut into little pieces, and scattered abroad. 
Many bodies were burnt, and the ashes given to 
the winds; many thrown into wells, and others 
into the sea. One of the most curious instances is 
cited by Baronius, in the Acts of the Martyr 
Tharacus, or Taracus. The Preses Maximus, who 
seems to have resembled Judge Jefferys in his 
violence of temper and language, burst out at the 
martyr—“ Won’t I destroy you? Yes! and, asI 
said before, even your remains. The little women 
(muliercule) shall not roll up your carcase in fine 
linen, and cover it with ointments and odours. 
No! I'll command you to be burnt, you scoundrel 
(sceleste), and your ashes to be scattered to the 
winds.” 

Under these trying circumstances, one tradition 
tells us the Christians were compelled to flee to 
the crypts, or catacombs, both for the exercise of 
their worship and for the burial of the dead. 

Another tradition, recorded by Baronius, states 
that the Christians, being condemned by their 
persecutors to labour in the mines like slaves, some 
of them were sent to these sand excavations, and 
took the opportunity to use them for the purposes 
before named. 

Through the greater part of Italy, particularly 
round Rome and Naples, as most of us are aware, 
there are vast beds of an arenaceous substance 
called pozzolano. It is a very close and compact 
body of sand, mixed with a sort of burnt argil- 
laceous matter in granules, very much resembling 
pounded brick, and is evidently of volcanic origin. 
It being the best possible material for making 
hydraulic mortar, it has been dug out in a count- 
less number of excavations for ages; in fact, the 
excavations are going on now. 

The material is very easily moved, and yet 
stands with extraordinary firmness; in fact, unless 
water has got amongst it, there is scarcely an 
instance of the roof or walls (so to speak) of an 
excavation falling in. It, however, varies much 
in hardness and quality, which probably accounts 
for the irregularity of the passages. The workman 
turning to the right or left, or ascending or de- 
scending, as the material was more or less easily 
worked, or more or less valuable. It also contains 
frequent masses of tufo, in which the cubicula, or 
crypts proper, are generally excavated. 

The Romans called the pozzolano “arena,” or 
sand, and the excavations “arenariz,” or sand- 
holes. Many of the Roman burial-places, for de- 
positing the “ollx,” or urns, which contain the 
ashes of the dead, are excavated in this soil. But 
the most remarkable of all are these celebrated 
‘crypts ” in the Catacombs near Rome. 

These last are innumerable narrow passages tun- 
nelled out in the solid earth, not more than 4 or 
5 feet in width, and about 7 to 10 feet in height. 
Having been excavated without plan or settled 
purpose, they run in every conceivable direction— 
some side by side, some over each other, forming 
a most inextricable labyrinth—and that of such 
dimensions as to astound and bewilder the visitor. 
Aringhi has given several plans of parts of these 
passages, one of which is before us. It will be 
seen they form mazes of passages, like the adits in 
a mine. The principal plans given by this writer 
are those called the Catacombs of St. Callistus, 
St. Agnes, and St. Marcellinus. In the plan 
before us, that of a small part of the former, it has 
been estimated there are full 5 miles in length of 
those passages. In the time of Baronius, forty- 
three of these cemeteries were known: at present 
it is probable twice the number have been found. 
Taken together, it is estimated that there is a 
sort of net-work of these passages under Rome, 
which must measure at least 100 miles. 

In the sides or walls of these are a countless 
multitude of excavations, mostly about half a yard 
deep, and about 6 feet in length; in fact, square 
horizontal niches, to hold the body—not of the 
pigeon-hole fashion of the Egyptians, but like 
bodies, laid lengthwise, on a sort of shelves. 

Sometimes there is but one body in the height ; 
sometimes two, three, and four, and in the cata- 
combs of S. Saturninus are many places, where no 
less than five bodies are deposited, one above the 
other, in the height of the passage. 
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The front is covered by a slab of stone, or very 
commonly of marble, and sometimes of terra-cotta, 
on which is usually carved the name and age, and 
any other particulars, of the deceased, and gene- 
rally some Christian emblems. 

Some, however, are constructed by cutting a 
semi-circular arch into the natural wall, and then 
sinking beneath it an excavation to receive the 
body, which is afterwards covered with a stone 
slab, and forms a tomb much like the monuments 
recessed into the walls of our cathedrals. These 
tomb tops have been used as altars. 

To give some idea of the vast numbers deposited 
in this city of the dead, it has been reckoned that 
there are upwards of 170,000 bodies in the crypts 
of St. Sebastian only. 

I know nothing more extraordinary than visit- 
ing these solemn places, which, on the first occa- 
sion, I did alone. It was at St. Sebastian. I had 
seen the noble church, and was then directed to a 
small door which opened, and there was a descent 
to the catacombs,—a narrow passage scarcely 
higher than one’s head. At the entrance I was 
met by a single bare-footed monk, in the coarse 
brown robe of his Order, the cowl of which he 
drew over his head, to ward off the cold, for it 
was winter, and the air was chilly to him, for be- 
low, in the excavations, it is warm and close. 

He lighted a large torch, and we descended, 
proceeding by one winding turn after another, 
sometimes ascending and sometimes descending for 
avery long time. To me it seemed marvellous 
that he did not lose his way, but he evidently 
knew every step and almost every tomb, pausing 
to point out, as we passed, those of the greatest 
interest. 

The atmosphere, as I said before, is close, and 
stifling, and smelling of earth. Not a living thing, 
not an insect, not even a spider, is found therein. 
It is, in every sense, the abode of death. 

Many stories have been related, and I can 
readily believe them, of persons who have ventured 
into these passages without proper guides, and who 
have been hopelessly lost. In fact, it is said, that 
as late as the year 1837, the teacher of a school, 
accompanied by thirty pupils, went into an exca- 
vation that happened to be open, stating that 
among so many it was impossible to lose their way, 
and that not one of the party was ever seen or 
heard of from the time of their entering, though 
every possible search was made by proper persons 
as soon as the fact was known. 

Other tales are related of those who have been 
80 affected by the “ gelidus horror” of their situa- 
tion, the deep burial beneath the earth, in an in- 
extricable labyrinth, and in close contact with a 
vast multitude of the dead, as to become mad with 
terror. Nothing can describe these awful solitudes 
better than the words of St. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on Ezekiel (cap. 40), who says,—“ When 
I wasa boy at Rome (A.D. 350), and studied the 
liberal sciences, I was accustomed, with others of 
the same age and disposition, to go round on Sun- 
days, and visit the sepulchres of the apostles and 
martyrs, and frequently to enter into the crypts, 
which are dug deep in the earth, and on each side 
of them, to those who enter, they have the bones 
of the dead for walls, and are so dark as almost to 
fulfil the saying of the prophet, ‘Let them go 
down alive into hell, ”* 








SUGGESTIONS ON ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION.+ 


Gothic architecture is a combination of small 
parts, in general forms and constructive features : 
the lines have a vertical tendency, but more espe- 
cially as applied to cathedrals or other public 
buildings. In the early art the openings of win- 
cows and doors had high pointed arches, but in 
the later periods the arches were generally de- 
pressed, and the windows square-headed. It is 
uot my present business to inquire how Gothic 
architecture arose: it is sufficient to know that it 
employed the materials of the district ; or, when 
necessary to be obtained from a distance they 
were of such dimensions as made them easy of 
transit: that they did use smail stones in the cou- 
struction of their buildings, and that these stones 
harmonized with the small divisions of their com- 
position, are sufficient now for our purpose ; but 
such fact is certain evidence of their artistic skill 
and that they considered and applied the mate. 
tials of a locality in a natural manner. 

The forms of Gothic architecture were always 
united: they grew out of each other, and blended 
with the construction: they were usually conti- 
nuous and rarely abrupt, except in such positions 





* To be continued. 
Tt By Mr. E. B. Lamb. See p. 324, ante. 








where contrast wasrequired. This system was the 
very reverse in the Classic style, where the blocks 
were placed abruptly upon each other with few 
connecting links to unite the whole mass, and the 
contrasts consisted in any continuous lines that 
were found necessary in the composition. One 
style may be considered as the union of curved 
and pliable lines, and inseparably linked together ; 
the other a union of massive forms, square arrange- 
ment, and abrupt lines, requiring little but the posi- 
tive indication of ponderous strength to satisfy our 
scrutiny as to its perfect combination of harmo- 
nious parts. I have taken this wide parallel as most 
suitable to my illustration of the incompatibility 
of the two styles existing in the same group or ar- 
rangement of buildings without positive detriment 
to either the one or the other: together it would 
be difficult to dispose a composition that could be 
pleasing in an artistic point of view, but, separately, 
the same principles of esthetics would establish a 
perfect work of art. Various columns in the same 
portico, a mixture of various sizes of various forms, 
a composition of various dates, windows of various 
widths and forms would not be more offensive to 
the laws of harmony in one building than the 
arrangement of the different styles of architecture 
in juxtaposition ina number. How, then, can we 
reconcile the practice so generally adopted and 
constantly advocated as the application or repro- 
duction of the two styles of art so diametrically 
opposed to each other—one for ecclesiastical, and 
the other for domestic purposes? Inthe Gothicart 
the windows are large, but subdivided by mul- 
lions, and, when any increased size is required in 
the windows, an increased number of mullions is 
introduced, so that very little difference is made 
in the sizes of the general forms, and thus harmony 
of form is preserved. In a composition where nu- 
merous windows are required of nearly the same 
form, the division of the parts of construction 
should be similar; and, if larger windows were 
required, as in a tower or other parts of the struc- 
ture, the increased size should be obtained by 
increasing the number of divisions, and not by 
merely magnifying the general forms; for, in the 
latter case, the effect would be to decrease the ap- 
parent size of the tower. 

The general effect of any composition will 
depend upon its unity of form or outline. Out- 
line gives our first impression : whatever this may 
be, it should be studied first, independently of any 
arrangement of light and shade and colour con- 
tained within it. Outline applies as much to the 
composition of many other subjects as well as to 
architecture, and should be amenable to the same 
principles. The beauty of an outline may not 
entirely depend upon flowing and graceful lines : 
it may consist of straight and short lines, and 
abrupt angles: the harmonious arrangement of 
the lines would, of themselves, constitute a beauty, 
although in one case of a yielding and flowing 
character, which might indicate elegance and 
delicacy ; in another, short, crisp, and angular, 
imparting to the design an appearance of firm- 
ness, weight, solidity, strength, and durability : still 
they would be equally beautiful if harmoniously 
arranged. It is the combination of like parts 
which produce a harmonious whole, whether those 
parts be curved or square in their general forms. 
{ have before shown that compositions of per- 
fectly opposite character may be harmonious in 
themselves : it is not the materials, but the proper 
arrangement of materials which constitutes a 
beautiful picture. 

It would be well to turn our attention more 
frequently to the value and importance of outline, 
when scrutinizing any works of art: it is im- 
pressed upon us in a greater or less degree ac- 
cording to the variety of its arrangement, and it 
should always retain that position even when in 
connection with the forms it surrounds; and in 
order that these forms should harmonize with it, 
they should indicate its presence in a minor 
degree, and be the index, as it were, of the other 
features. 

It may be almost said that outline embodies 
imagination, for the mind conceives an occupancy, 
and gives solidity to a mere outline drawn upon 
any surface: the limited space is immediately 
filled up by the mind, and connected with what- 
ever prescribed form the outline partakes: in 
this disposition of the imagination the conceived 
composition is pleasing or disagreeable according 
to the quality of the outline, its leading principle. 

Outline and harmony of form will naturally 
lead to the consideration of what is termed “ pro- 
portion.” Proportion is too frequently considered 
a fixed standard, or type of art: it should rather 
be considered a relative quality, by which we 
regulate the numerous details of a composition. 

Proportion is a term in such general use, when 








applied to architecture, that I feel a degree of 
diffidence in attempting to explain what propor- 
tion is, and not what it is generally understood 
to be. Proportion must be a relative quality, as 
it must have a direct reference to some other 
thing ; yet we constantly hear of a column being 
in good proportion : true, it may be in good pro- 
portion in reference to another of the same kind, 
or when applied to the object it supports : still, 
if this were the case, a column supporting a statue 
could hardly be in good proportion as compared 
with a similar column supporting an entablature : 
there can be no comparison between the weights 
supported—then what becomes of the standard 
proportion? A column by association as well as 
fact, is only part of a composition—a limb of a 
perfect body, and it is inconsistent to apply it to 
a use for which it was never intended. A column 
is an established part of Classic architecture, and 
applied in every age for a specific purpose; it 
therefore offends our associations by placing it out 
of its position, and shows by this misapplication a 
lack of thought and invention, and how little 
study is given to the contrivance of characteristic 
composition. It is quite true that numerous pre- 
cedents can be cited for such misapplication, in 
Rome and elsewhere, but I cannot help doubting 
the good taste of those authorities: it was a cus- 
tom rarely if ever practised by the Greeks or the 
Medievalists, but if it had been so practised, I 
still think it a custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 

Proportion we have been taught to believe to 
be also a fixed standard for the dimensions of 
rooms, and that when the measure is many 
breadths in length and height, that such pro- 
portions are esssential to beauty in architecture. 
But are these the only proportions that we must 
look to for a satisfactory and esthetic composition ? 
If so, I fear there is little of our art that can 
claim any beauty; nay, more, that there is little 
chance in these degenerate days of utilitarianism of 
adopting the elevated proportions laid down by 
the Italian masters. Yet 1 do not despair that at 
the present time many works will stand the test 
of criticism for ages to come, although they may 
be composed upon rules quite contrary to those I 
have alluded to. Rules, I have before stated, must 
give place to principles, and a clear conception of 
harmonious arrangement. And when the relative 
proportion of the parts to the whole is fully car- 
ried out, at least, an agreeable composition may be 
attained. I would lay a great stress upon this 
system of proportion—this equipoise in the com- 
position, as it must be evident that such a system 
would engender fresh thoughts and new ideas, 
which when thoroughly analysed, and found per- 
fectly connected, must yield a satisfactory com- 
position. Upon these principles I would recom- 
mend all works to be tested: such investigation 
would be severe, but instructive, and would séon 
lead to a wholesome state of critical inquiry and 
study : we should hear less of dogmatical ridicule, 
and receive more instructive information in archi- 
tecture, 

I cannot refrain here from remarking upon the 
various ingenious modes of ascertaining the system 
of composition which produced those marvellous 
works the ecclesiastical edifices of the Middle 
Ages. Much labour and thought have been 
bestowed upon the supposed origin of the compo- 
sition of these edifices. One theory is based upon 
a combination and intersection of a series of 
triangles, and might apply to two or three struc- 
tures, but it rarely fits more than that number; 
and, even then, some portions of the design do 
not exactly coincide ; yet we are told that this fact 
is not to be taken as a defect in the theory, but 
as a defect in the execution of the work. It is not 
my intention or wish [to deprecate such labours : 
any one who will take the trouble to propound a 
theory renders a great service to art, and, although 
we may differ in opinion, at least he has called 
attention to the subject in a way that may lead to 
further investigation, by which we may elicit 
much valuable information. I do not feel at 
present convinced upon this subject any more than ~ 
that of the theory of proportion laid down by the 
Italian architects. I consider that the great works 
of the Middle Ages are the result of an intuitive 
and artistic inspiration—in the first instance 
roughly sketched out, then reduced to the prin- 
ciples of harmony in form, colour, material, and 
construction. I would rather take this system of 
composition with strict analysation, than all the 
piling of triangles one above another according to 
the theories just alluded to. 

It would be a useful study for the young archi- 
tect to test his compositions by the principle I am 
advocating. I feel assured that although all I say 
may not be correct, at least he would acquirea power 
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of analysation very useful to him in describing his 
own’works or those of antiquity that he may have 
seen. In the numerous excellent illustrated works 
published the descriptions are in such general 
terms that little information is obtained from 
them that can be useful to the student; but by 
acquiring a power of just criticism the architect 
would not only ‘be storing much information for 
his'own benefit, but he would be in the way of 
imparting knowledge to others—that knowledge, 
in short, that would redound again to his benefit— 
for the more the public obtain knowledge of our 
art the more they appreciate it; they then feel 

ter diffidence in attempting to carry out works 
in ‘architecture without a previous amount of 
arduous study—such study as can be rarely 
— by an amateur. 

‘will not now speak of the system of compo- 
sition founded upon squares, as my objections, 
however ill-founded, apply equally to that system ; 
these theories, in short, are but expedients—helps 
to composition, and lame helps too,—they fetter 
the mind-and ‘cramp the energies, for “although 
ert-has its boundaries, imagination has none.” 

Proportion is too frequently associated with our 
knowledge‘of ‘existing works of art as standards 
of excellence from which no deviation can be 
allowed ; yet’ by such works we are apt to judge 
all others instead of judging by the abstract laws 
of harmony ; convenience, scientific construction, 
durable materials, locality, and other requirements 
incidentat to circumstances, must always be con- 
sidered before any attempt is made to use any 
ope style of architecture in a composition. 

is should invariably be the case, as the require- 
ments of circumstances and the materials to be 
used would most likely lead to the application of 
such forms‘only as would be fresh. The materials 
of ‘the locality would have considerable influence 
upon the general character of the composition. 
Presuming that nothing remained to be done but 
to arrange the artistic composition, this must 
necessarily arise out of the wants previously con- 
sidered ;-and in all districts opportunities occur 
for considerable variety in embellishment without 
launching into profuse display. 

It can scarcely have escaped the observation of 
persons acquainted little with art that, if an 
artist desires to produce a good effect in a 
building, although only part of his picture, 
he does this in many instances by a crisp- 
ness of touch and subdivision of parts, which 
gives decision to the jointing of his masonry, and 
breaks up his surface: it produces different dispo- 
sitions of light and shade, and keeps the eye 
employed and prepared to receive the other and 
more important divisions of his composition with- 
out violent contrast; broken surface, too, gives 
greater apparent size. In stone districts, the 
common walling is frequently extremely pictur- 
esque, and when soundly built becomes an im- 
omg surface decoration. The introduction of 

tick with stone, where the latter material is 
rare, gives an excellent opportunity for contrast ; 
brick and flint, in alternate courses—in panels, 
in chequers, and various other modes, form great 
variety and pictorial effect. In all this description 
of surface decoration, great attention is required 
to the jointing,—not merely the practical masonry, 
but the artistic jointing ; no line of joint should 
appear to be continuous, or merely wavely, or with 
such regular undulations that produce smoothness ; 
the:joints should be crisp, the angles of the stones 
_ ling, not neat, the termination of the lines 
abrupt, — such, in short, as Prout used to de- 
light in, leaving on the mind an impression of 
brilliancy: flint walling produces a similar 
effect; then, too, the bond stones of win- 
dow and door jambs should bear the same 
character of work ; they should not be 
square, reguiar in the tail of the bond, or of 
equal’ heights; they should be varied, just as the 
man who worked the stone had found it when 
fresh from the quarry. This is almost imperative, 
as the rough tail of the stone, when united with 
the rough wall, harmonizes with it, and prepares 
the mind by easy stages to the more finished por- 
tion of the work, in the moulded jamb. Again, 
too, it gives greater value‘to the decoration in 
the window, or other feature, by the gradual 
union of the strong or rugged with the more 
finished and delicate portions; and at the same 
time, by concentrating the objects, draws the eye 
to the most observable forms in an unobtrusive 
and yet pleasing manner. In commending this 
kind of rough building, it is not my intention to 
disparage squared masonry. I am now merely 
pointing out the simplest means of legitimate 
surface decoration—a subject full of suggestion, 
and worthy of the greatest attention ;—but, 
although full of interest and value as an artistic 





study, it has its limits: roughness should not 
merge into uncouthness or slovenliness, and an 
affectation of roughness; nor should the distor- 
tion of natural smoothness, by giving the ap- 
nce of roughness, at an amount of additional 
lone and cost, be allowed; such labour would 
always prove abortive. Roughness of surface 
must arise from evident consistency of cgnstruc- 
tion, and when thus tinted with it, shows a 
certainty of strength and durability, and another 
charm is then added to the composition. ‘In some 
districts the native material is of such a descrip- 
tion that there can be no roughness without bad 
masonry, except, indeed, where the stone is 
chopped into shape—a very useful mode of surface 
work. In smooth-surface masonry it is much 
more difficult to produce an effect at a moderate 
cost, as the regular, close, horizontal, and vertical 
joints produce little or no variety in the wall, and 
in many instances look like a wall of one stone 
perforated with openings; and, if without string 
courses, or other apparent ties, the decorations of 
windows and doors appear unconnected with the 
wall. We need not look far from this metropolis 
to see ample illustrations of this fact: in such 
work the object of the mason is to make his work 
look “all of a piece,” and the union of the parts 
become abrupt. We do not see where the jamb 
unites, or bonds into the wall. Frequently 
pilasters or columns are in larger blocks than the 
wall masonry, and are practically and positively 
defective in construction. In positions where 
bricks are used for the surface of walls and jambs 
of windows and doors of stone, it is a common 
practice to carry the stone jambs the whole 
height without any apparent union: this is not 
only defective in composition but also in construc- 
tion, and the loss of the uniting tie of the jambs 
is a loss in pictorial effect of the wall decoration. 
I speak of these matters irrespective of style, 
as the picturesque and pleasing in all architecture 
would be in like manner produced in either or 
a A how 
itherto I have spoken of walling, or surface, in 
the first or simplest mode of artistic decoration— 
an incrustation, in short; upon the surface; but 
similar principles of arrangement will apply to 
the most elaborate ornament. On the surface, as 
a whole, it forms but an incrustation, a roughness 
acted upon by the sun’s rays, and thus producing 
lights and shades. The size and distribution of 
those parts also tend to produce a relative magni- 
tude in the grouping. For we only observe the 
magnitude of buildings by their relative pro- 
portions. Take for instance a mere plain wall, 
the size and extent of that wall would appear 
greater or less if a door or opening of large or 
small dimensions were placed in it. The plain 
squared stone, with little appearance of joints, 
would also reduce the apparent size; but a few 
breaks, either in a difference of construction or 
panels, a small bracket or corbel, a basso-relievo, 
on the surface, would add to the appearance of 
extent, and at the same time produce a picto- 
rial and pleasing variety. But suppose the door- 
way and panel to be nearly of the same size, 
they would act in an antagonistic manner, and 
divide the attention ; whereas a decided difference 
in dimension would give value to the larger fea- 
ture, and leave the smaller one, being less in 
consequence, to carry the eye by degrees to the 
plain surfaces or repose in the wall. Too great 
a similarity of surface decoration, whether of 
simple or ornate character, would be as defective 
as too little, and become monotonous in’ the ex- 
treme. In architectural composition there are 
many things which would give us the power of 
breaking up the surface of a wall without resort- 
ing to the commonplace expedient of blank win- 
dows, useless doors, or tenantless niches. What- 
ever is used for purposes of this kind should be 
perfect in itself, not left to the imagination of the 
observer to complete, or, in the country, to be 
filled up by the growing plants of the gardener. 
You will at once see how a multitude of useful 
forms of every description may be legitimately 
used in the decoration of walls: a rough wall 
becomes decorated by the mode of arrangement 
and construction of its materials; any wall, how- 
ever elaborately wrought or panelled, would, at 
a certain distance—that distance from which we 
view an outline properly—produce no more pic- 
torial effect than its rough relation, and, upon a 
nearer approach, it should be evidently con- 
structed upon the same consistent principles, so 
that the several parts should be undoubtedly 
uvited, and that one part could not be removed 
without the destruction, not only constructively, 
but artistically, of the whole composition. ‘Ihe 
Egyptians decorated their walls most profusely 
with sculpture and hieroglyphics ; in the Grecian 





temples the walls were almost invariably plain. 
The Romans introduced els and: ornamental 
sculpture on their walls; the moderns carried to 
a greater extent this system. The Early Medizval 
artists decorated their walls with panelling, which, 
at a later date became profuse, extravagant, and 
frequently monotonous. All these methods of 
ornamenting surface walling may be artistically 
called, a production of incrusting to create variety 
and light and shade; and in an artistic point. of 
view, when considered in a general composition, 
they must be taken in that sense. It is in a 
particular inspection that these matters must 
derive a further individual interest, and so aid in 
producing a fine'work of art. 

If it were easy to remove any part of a composi- 
tion without detriment to the general effect, it 
must be evident that such part of the design 
would not only be unnecessary, but would amount 
to an obtrusion and a deformity. One of the great 
leading principles of all composition is, that every 
single part should have a positive relation to the 
whole constructively and esthetically. If the 
whole outline of a composition is pleasing, and the 
balance of parts is in perfect relation to each 
other, the minor accessories should hold a similar 
relationship ; the contrasts, the light and shade, 
the incrusting and repose, require a like balance 
and relative proportion. The important feature 
should not only be sufficient to demand the first 
consideration, but the repetition of some connect- 
ing link should be carried throughout the whole 
work, leaving a greater influence in the parts 
most required to be brought into secondary con- 
sideration. As in the composition of a picture 
the painter draws your attention to the main 
subject by slow gradations; his high lights, his. 
colour, his forms, are carried in lesser degrees 
throughout his canvas, so contriving his composi- 
tion that his satellites shall reflect, though in 
diminished lustre, the rays of the parent planet. 

In speaking of surface decoration, I am naturally 
led to the consideration of those features which 
individually may come under the denomination of 
distinct designs ; but, as I have before mentioned, 
when connected with the walling, must be inse- 
parable from it, and should, therefore, next claim 
our attention. 

The early writers on classic architecture have 
laid down rules for the proportion, as they call 
them, of windows and other openings, the breadth 
of spaces or piers between, and the size of their 
decorations. In most of the erections which come 
under the hands of architects of the present day, 
such rules may have formed the study of previous 
years; but although known, how are they to be 
now applied ? for every new building requires a 
new treatment, as it is most likely for a new pur- 
pose. How, then, are we to reconcile those dogmas 
with the necessities of the case? Certainly not 
by such rules, 

I have before stated ‘how necessary it is for the 
student in architecture to store his mind with the 
knowledge of every style of architecture, and to 
study each style so as to ascertain in what way. 
the great effects have been arrived at in those 
works that have received universal commenda- 
tion. No doubt it will be found that this arises 
from the principles of harmony being carried out 
to the fullest extent, and that every single design 
is governed by the principles of harmony, which 
principles are universal. 

But the rules for one subject can only be de- 
rived from the principles of that subject. Perhaps 
I may be more clearly understood by stating that 
the principles of harmony are universal, without 
regard to style or particular subject; but the 
rules derivable from the harmonious composition of 
one design may be perfectly different to any 
other : for instance, the massive, simple, plain, and 
sturdy appearance of the temples at Psstum, re- 
quire that the details should partake of the same 
massive character and size. The relative propor- 
tions of the parts of this design would be unsuited 
to that of a temple or other building of a lighter, 
more ornate, or simple structure: hence it is that 
no rules can be universal, but principles must be 
so. Taking this broad basis, I again reiterate 
that the rules laid down by old writers must be 
regarded with care and jealousy, as they may lead 
to error, and, by a too zealous attention to prece- 
dent, the principles of harmony be destroyed. 

I feel that I have exhausted my time and your 
patience in the subject I have so feebly discussed. 
I feel, too, that I have touched but lightly upon 
the subject of architectural compositiou—a sub- 
ject of unbounded interest ;—and the unconnected 
way in which I have treated these suggestions, 
will, I fear, contribute little to the general stock 
of usefulness. The matter still waits to be treated 
by abler hands; yet I feel a certain conviction at 
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the close of these remarks, that it is still neces- 
sary to speak out, and, unequivocally,—“ Man 
builds houses to live in.” It is a stubborn, cold 
fact, entirely divested of all antiquarian or archi- 
tectural enthusiasm, that mullions will still be 
knocked out of Gothic windows, becanse they are 
useless; that the Gothic style will be still diffi- 
cult of application in its full truthfulness; Classic 
art will be mangled into utility; and Act of Par- 
liament houses still are, and will be continued to 
be built; for, as we are taught, that in “a mul- 
tiplicity. of opinions there is wisdom,” I think 
there can be no doubt that in a multiplicity of 
modern houses, there is the wisdom of con- 
venience. 

Out. of these facts we shall, no doubt, found a 
new style, or progressive change in art, suitable 
to our purposes. I feel that that change has 
already commenced; but the ultimate result is a 
problem. I must leave for others to solve. 

It may. appear in these suggestions: that I 
desire to. set at naught all established rules and 
authority. This I trust you will not place to my 
charge. A knowledge of architecture is not to be 
derived without a close study of every connecting 
link in the art : this connection can only be firmly 
held by grasping all information, whether from 
buildings or books, yet there must be a time after 
long and arduous striving, that buildings and 
books shouldbe considered.only as the founda- 
tions of new theories and. fresh ideas. In the 
heyday of life we are, perhaps, too apt to give our 
imaginations full scope, before we have sufficiently 
digested the ideas of others. In more mature 
age we may éndeavour to enlarge: upon those 
principles which we have received asa bountiful 
legacy from our forefathers. We should, how- 
ever, bend our energies to the task with un- 
flagging zeal : we should follow the art for the art 
alone, for he who merely looks to the amount of 
his commission for the repayment of his labours, 
will not only lose the pleasure derivable from the 
study of a noble art, but will do little worthy of 
regard; nor can he hardly be considered to have 
added his quota for the benefit of his species, for 
no pursuit tends so much tothe profit of the mind 
as the development of the arts of the beautiful. 








SUGGESTIONS 
ON THE EARLY EDUCATION OF THE 
ARTISTICALLY ENDOWED. 

Many pens are already at work in the endea- 
vour to conduce to the enrichment and elucida- 
tion of art and science; and, in venturing myself 
to add a few words on this subject, I do so solely 
from a desire to aid the removal and suppression 
of some peculiarities, but too prevalent, in the 
present mode of writing on art. My chief object 
at the present time, is to direct attention to early 
artistic education; and, by unfolding my views 
and mode of conception, to suggest that. help 
which seems most needful.. Every true artist will 
agree with me, that the fundamental, and. conse- 
quently most important, step in artistic education 
is the training of the eye.into harmony with the 
development of the mind. It. is an old story, yet 
always new, that the labour of thinking is indis- 
pensable in the life of all classes of men ; and with 
regard to artistic studies, which are intimately 
related to observation and reflection, it is surely 
of the utmost indispensability, that, from the com- 
mencement, mind and eye should. be educated 
together. Indeed, it is this. precise education 
which so completely distinguishes and elevates 
every genuine artist. This every-day world he 
regards from an entirely different point of view, 
recognizing in nature a multitude of charms, and 
discovering in her inexhaustible treasures of a 
purer knowledge, which from others are for ever 
hidden, It is his constant habit of uniting seeing 
with thinking, which endows him with the power 
of understanding aright, where an undisciplined 
eye perceives nothing save hieroglyphics. 

Now, in suggesting the means of procuring 
such an education, first I would state, that I 
entirely agree with those of my fellow-artists, 
who condemn the practice of constant mechanical 
copying, and endeavour rather to lead the students 
entrusted to their care, as early as possible, to the 
only original source and productive fountain— 
Nature, 

Drawing from the object itself, instead of from 
copies, necessarily compels the student to think 
and in a short time imparts to him a power of 
perception utterly unattainable by any other 
method. The studext’s attention should also at 
once be directed to the fact that, prior to any 
attempt to delineate, and in order to give any- 
thing like an adequate representation of the object 
Placed before him, it is absolutely imperative, 





closely to observe and to examine every object 
as a whole, that is, in its general appearance, and 
therefore necessarily, at the same time, to observe 
also all those parts of which this appearance is 
composed. This examination must be sufficiently 
prolonged, so as to allow the mind a fair oppor- 
tunity to seize and retain accurate impressions 
of both form and colour. By a discipline, as 
here described, every line, every touch, becomes 
replete with character, and tells its own story, 
whereas every other method is not only inferior, 
but, in point of fact, pernicious in influence, and 
conduces to a style of drawing which, being alto- 
gether deficient in character, is therefore utterly 
worthless. However, in this drawing from nature, 
clearly, some preparatory study is needful, which 
should advance and keep pace along with it; for 
when the seed, which the teacher sows, does not 
fall into well prepared soil, and is not quickened 
by the aid of rain and sunshine, the prospect of 
an abundant harvest is more than doubtful. 

Now this preparatory study—the science of 
seeing—commonly called perspective, is the only 
true guide that will ensure real competency to 
represent faithfully the varieties of appearances, 
presented by natural objects, in accordance with 
their retrogression from the eye. The image 
of every object in nature upon which the eye can 
rest is exquisitely, in form and colour, impressed 
upon that most delicate membrane (which lines 
the interior of our chamber of vision), according 
to the unchangeable laws of the perspective of 
nature. In truth, this latter is the magic key 
that opens to the student the entrance to the 
mysteries of his art, and the supposition that 
any artist can dispense with it, will prove itself, 
without doubt, a fatal error. The student who 
attempts to draw from nature without being 
guided by perspective will often find himself in 
fault, and much retarded by the expenditure of 
precious time: dreading ever of falling into fresh 
error, he will not so expeditiously and certainly 
attain the faculty of reproducing nature on the 
canvas, with truth and feeling, as he might have 
done, had he only had the right guidance from 
the beginning. 

Perspective—the science of seeing—must, as 
already told, be taught in progressive connection 
with the close observation of nature; and, in that 
case, I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
acquiring of its knowledge will be found in nowise 
a difficult matter. The instructor should also 
possess a taste and knowledge, sufficient to 
enable him=to avoid everything strictly mathe- 
matical, and to reduce the whole to simple prin- 
ciples, in which case the student cannot fail, at 
length, to arrive at the conclusion, that what is 
current under the name “ Perspective” is, in 
fact, nothing: but a most requisite accessory in art, 
—namely, the power of seeing accurately. 

Nevertheless, no one can be more fully aware 
than I, of the number of scruples and difficulties 
to be overcome, ere pupils can be incited to the 
study of perspective, especially when taught in 
that irrational manner so generally adopted. Too 
many mathematical subtilties are apt to alarm 
beginners, and fill them with a natural aversion, 
which detersthem from penetrating through the 
shell to the:sound and healthy kernel. 

With the-avowed. object of naturalizing per- 
spective, numbers of books have been written, and 
are continually appearing, though the result, I 
feel surey:is‘entirely different from that intended. 
For example, how repelling to. the beginner, and 
perfectly widiculous to the artist, if he sees that 
simply: to draw a chair, box, &e. &., he has to 
penetrate: such an alarmingly intricate web of 
lines, before he can, and then only with difficulty, 
observe the required object itself. Moreover, 
some of the laws of the so-called perspective, 
given in the majority of books, are entirely opposed 
to those laws, which the only true perspective of 
nature dictates. But more of this in its proper 
place. No critique, I feel sure, can be too 
point-blank, in order to combat effectively, this 
thoughtless fashion of needlessly perplexing the 
learner. Another impediment, and increasing 
the difficulties of inciting some pupils to study 
perspective, is the damaging circumstance, that 
even leading writers on art have treated it 
with such comparative indifference; although,: of 
course, they are themselves. fully aware of its 
true import, in a fundamentary point of view, 
and only solicitous that learners should avoid 
giving it undue weight, in a way that would be 

derogatory to other studies. It is this compa- 
rative indifference on the subject, indulged in by 
some writers, which has given rise to the absurd— 
and for the idle, weleome—notion, that perspec- 
tive is without any substantial value whatever. 





No real artist will be at all likely to misapprehend 
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the true significance of this apparent slight cast 
upon perspective by some writers, or be in the 
smallest degree disconcerted thereby ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the multitude, amongst whom might be 
named, especially, those who possess a singular 
dexterity in devouring voluptuously the contents 
of a multiplicity of books, but, strange to say, 
familiarizing themselves only with the crust, whi 
incapableof piercing totheinnermost substratum ;— 
this multitude, I say, is only too apt to follow, 
blindly, the writers of the most notoriety; and 
no sooner is anything asserted by them, than the 
former, parrot-like, chatters it glibly forth, all the 
while lacking the requisite powers of scrutiny, yet 
possessing a singular proneness for talking, plau- 
sibly and speciously, of subjects they do not 
understand. 

Lastly, in concluding these remarks, I take it 
for granted no real artist will accuse me of depre- 
ciating other studies out of regard for perspective. 
Knowing well that undue prominence given to 
one branch of study would most surely prove 
obstructive to the student, and fully convinced of 
the truth,— 

“* Where fashion throws her chain, 
True art can ne’er remain ;”” 

nevertheless, I recommend the study of perspec- 
tive, founded on the intimate observation of 
Nature, from the first, as an absolutely necessary, 
sure, and faithful guide for every student of art. 
It must be taught and practised early, otherwise 
the eye falls into a loose and imperfect habit of 
study. In sucha case it is then only with the 
greatest difficulty—if at all—that the student 
can rectify such unprofitable and pernicious 
groundwork. But even to—so-called—artists, 
who have neglected perspective in former years, I 
would earnestly recommend the culture of per- 
spective simultaneously with their other studies. 
I admonish them to reflect that, seeing the last 
step has been only a retreat, the return to a former 
position will become a real ‘advance. The founda- 
tion of all real improvement, is the recognition of 
an evil. A: LE VENGEUR, 








THE PROPOSED DRAMATIC COLLEGE 
AT MAYBURY., 


THE foundation of this institution must becon- 
sidered an important event in the history of the 
English drama. An endeavour to provide a shel- 
ter for their brethren who, in their old age, may 
be reduced to need, or to young children, who 
have been deprived of their natural support, the 
means of preventing them from falling into the 
way of temptation and providing them with good 
education and so preparing the way for future 
careers of usefulness and respectability, calls for 
general aid. 

A museum and library, of a class: character, 
will be the means of gathering. together. many 
curious and valuable matterswhich, except for such 
a central place for their reception; would be. seat- 
tered about, and be comparatively of little value. 
By persons connected with the theatrical. profes- 
sion, aided by. others eminent in: literature, 
arrangements: have been made for the com- 
pletion of part of this work. The special train 
took a large number of the leading actors and 
actresses, together with a gathering of friends, on 
June Ist, to the site of the College, which has been 
presented by the Woking Cemetery Company. On 
the ground flags and other decorations were raised, 
and in the large tent the foundation-stone was 
suspended in its proposed position. There: were 
flags of all nations and mottoes:in' honour of the 
Prince Consort ; but, singularly enough, there was 
nothing which would bring to mind the immortal 
Shakspeare and other worthies of the British 
drama. It. was observed that such: an occasion 
would be differently treated in Germany; but 
perhaps-the committee considered that the cir- 
cumstances were sufficient to. rouse:a host of asso- 
ciations without resorting to other than the ordi- 
nary manner of decoration. 

From-the site of the College extensive views 
are to be had which to the artist’s eyes are not 
without beauty ; but. many are inclined to think 
the wide waste of heath rather a melancholy and 
bleak prespect. However, by the exertions of skil- 
ful meu, the grounds surrounding the College will 
soon become a pleasant garden in the desert; and 
in all the land around improvement is going for- 
ward which will change the appearance of the 
scene, and in time plantations and fields will be 
where the heath now is. 

It seems to us too far away from London. We 
have already given some account of the intended 
structure in our notice of The Royal Academy 
Exhibition. Mr. Webb is the architect;, Mr. 





Perry the contractor. 
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A Method of Drawing Velutes. 








A METHOD OF DRAWING VOLUTES. 


I sEND you a diagram and description of a 
method of drawing spirals or volutes, which I have 
reason to believe is original, as [have searched invain 
to see if I have been anticipated in arriving at a 
means which has cost me no inconsiderable trouble. 
If I am mistaken in my claim to the originality, 
many of your readers will doubtless soon be down 
on me, and I shall with becoming submission with- 
draw the claim, after proof. Peter Nicholson, in 
his “Principles of Architecture,” gives instruc- 
tions for drawing the various spirals or volutes, 
such as the archimedean, the logarithmic, &c.; 
but they are all dependent on one dimension, 
viz., the height, without any regard to the breadth. 
But my proposition is :— 

A general method of inscribing a spiral in 
rectangular quadrilateral figure, ABCD. 

Multiply the given height by the given breadth, 
and divide the product by the sum of the height 
and breadth; subtract that quotient from the 
height, and the remainder is the radius of the first 
quarter revolution of the spiral. The formula is 


hxb 


~ heb 


Subtract the radius so found from the height, 
BD, and the remainder, FD, will be the radius of 
the second quarter of the revolution, and is to be 
set from F tod. The difference, ab, between aF 
and OF, will form one side of the quadrilateral 
abed. Subtract the radius Fd or 4G from the 
width, CD, and the remainder, dd, will be the 
other side of the quadrilateral, abcd, and it will 
be a figure similar to or of the same proportions 
as the given quadrilateral, ABCD. Then dG will 
be the radius of the third quarter of the revolu- 
tion, and He the radius of the fourth quarter. 

In the quadrilateral, or parallelogram, abed, 
draw the diagonals ad, bc, and draw 65H, cutting 
the diagonals ad ine; then will e be a point for 
the formation on the diagonals of another parallel- 
ogram, efgh, whose angles (as in that first made) 
will be the centres for the radii of the second 
revolution. ‘ 

By again drawing {H to cut the diagonal ad, 
another parallelogram, ti/m, may be formed, and 
80 on to finish the spiral. 

From the nature of the formula it is evident 
that when 4 &. 1) exceeds by a trifle more than 
Ty Or °6236 of the width, the first radius will be 
greater than the breadth of the quadrilateral, 
and the spiral cannot be described within the 
figure. Also that when 4 and 8 are equal, the 

h 


spiral vanishes, for the formula becomes hess? 


and the first radius is equal to half the circum- 
scribing square. Hence a circle is inscribed. Also, 
that as the height and breadth approach equality 
the number of revolutions increases, 

_ In the diagram the height is taken at twenty- 
seven equal parts, and the breadth, twenty-three 
parts. 

X is the centre part to a larger scale. 
JosEPH GWILT. 
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Sovurn Kenstneton Museum. — During the 
week ending 2nd June, the visitors were within 
a hundred of 20,000, 















































A BUST-PEDESTAL. 

SomE time ago we gave illustrations of the 
Pompeiian House erected in the Avenue Mon- 
taigne, Paris, for Prince Napoleon.* The accom- 
panying sketch represents one of the pedestals in 
the atrium. 








THE ST. MARTIN’S SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE students of this school held their fourth 
annual conversazione on Thursday in last week, when 
a considerable number of students received medals 
and books as prizes. The drawings on the walls 
included some from the Female School in Gower- 
street, and others lent for the evening by Mr. 
Hogarth and Mr. J. C. Robinson (early works by 
Turner being of the number); and amongst the 
other articles exhibited were some of Messrs. 
Hart’s productions and two or three meritorious 


* See vol. xvii. p. 648. 





works in mezzo-relievo by Mr. 8. Ruddock, 
sculptor. After the distribution of the prizes, 
glees were sung. There was a large attendance 
of members of the volunteer corps of the South 
Kensington Museum. The works of the students 
were hung in a very bad light: from the number 
of prizes distributed, however, we expected that 
the general display, both as to number of draw- 
ings and merit, would have come out better than. 
it did. 

One or two of the premiated works, and some 
by “‘ pupil-teachers,” were highly creditable to 
the school or schools ; but it was sufficiently clear 
that the complaint of the masters is well founded, 
that pupils too generally remain only long 
enough to acquire the first lessons, and not the 
power of drawing elaborate forms. Also, consider- 
ing the importance of a knowledge of the methodof 
representation by plans, elevations, and sections, 
to all persons, and specially to workmen, the 
evidence of attention paid to architectural draw- 
ing at the St. Martin’s School is not satisfactory— 
however creditable may be a specimen which we 
found, by a student who had been a very short 
time under instruction. 

The Department of Art, and the schools in con- 
nection with it, under difficulties, are effecting an 
amount of good that is already manifest, and may 
eventually; place the arts in this country in a 
high position; but it is clear that the difficulty of 
the early withdrawal of children and pupils from 
their opportunities of instruction, which has been 
so much spoken of generally, extends far out of 
the agricultural districts, under pressure of the 
demand of entrance into active life ; and that the 
system of instruction of the Department will need 
continual revision, to permit it to secure rapidly 
the ends hoped for from it. 








PARIS ARCHITECTURE: THE HOUSE OF 
AN ARCHITECT. 


AT different times we have given numerous 
examples of buildings erected in Paris, including 
houses built by sculptors and architects for thera- 
selves. We add to the list illustrations of one of 
the latter class, which we have engraved from 
views given in the Revue Générale de l’ Architee- 
ture. It is situated at a corner of a street in 
what is known as the Cité Malesherbes, Paris, 
which takes the character of a London square ; 
the police, the maintenance of the place, the 
keeper, and the lighting, being paid by a rate of 
87. per annum on each house. The residence we are 
illustrating stands on 230 square métres of ground, 
100 of these being arranged as a garden. In 
making the design it was determined that it 
should not be expensive, that the ground-floor 
should be appropriated to the business require- 
ments of the culinary department; and that the 
first-floor should contain the living and reception 
rooms. The top floor, in the roof, provides a spare 
bed-room, and four servants’ sleeping-rooms ; and 
the basement contains wine-cellar, pantry, gas, 
water, a warming apparatus, and fuel-cellar. 

The vestibule on the ground-floor is formed m 
stone, paved with marble. The four columns 
which decorate the hall are of stone, as are the 
stairs. On the left there are a study and library, 
with a way out to the garden: to the right is an 
office for assistants, also the kitchen, with water- 
closet in too close proximity. In the roof there 
is a reservoir of water, to supply a little fountain 
in the garden. The kitchen is fitted up very 
completely, and water is laid on to the bath-room. 
The bath is of cast iron, lined with earthenware. 
The lining of the flues is of pottery. The ribs of 
the cupola are of iron. The interior appears to 
be fitted up with great elegance and luxury, in- 
cluding tapestry, pictures, and other works of art, 
and M. Daly makes us understand that it is not 
all French architects who can permit themselves 
such indulgences. Nevertheless, says he, it is 
right to state that, though ordinarily the architeet 
retires from an arduous career with but a modest 
independence, happily there are some in France 
who have made or inherited fine fortunes, and 
can afford to indulge their fancies. 

The extreme width of the house is 44 feet; the 
depth, exclusive of aviary, 32 feet. 


REFERENCES. 
Ground-floor. First-floor. 

A. Entrance-hall. WN. Principal staircase. 

B. Study. O. Music-room. 

C, Library. P. Drawing-room. 

D. Office. Q. Dinivg-room.. 

E. Kitchen. R. Chamber. ; 
F. F. Aviary, &c. S. Dressing-room, with 

G. W.C. Bath and W.C. 

H. Principal staircase. T.T. Passage way. ; 

I. Servants’ stairs. U. Furnace for heating 

K. Stairs to cellars. water for bath. 


L. Garden. 








V. Staircase to rooms in 
M. Paved way. roof, 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
SIR CHARLES BARRY. 


SrveRaL suggestions under this head have 
reached us, including one for a stained glass 
window in Westminster Abbey, next to one which 
is to be filled with glass in memory of the late 
* Robert Stephenson. It is understood, however, 
that Sir Charles Barry himseif always desired the 
memorial should take the shape of a statue in 
some convenient niche in his own Parliament 
Houses, and this wish should be carried out. We 
believe that one or two of his friends are quite 
ready to provide the requisite funds if the arrange- 
ment could be satisfactorily made. It would be 
but a graceful act, however, if the Government 
were to undertake the duty of erecting the statue. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday evening last, at the house in Conduit- 
street. Mr. G. Godwin, V.P., occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last special meeting, and of 
the ordinary general meeting, were read and con- 


Mr. T. H. Lewis (honorary secretary) read the 
following letter, which had been received from the 
family of the late Sir Charles Barry, conveying 
their thanks for the warm and cordial sympathy 
of the Institute :— 


“Lady Barry and the family of the late Sir Charles 
Barry beg to acknowledge, with the most sincere thanks, 
the resolution of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. They are dceply sensible of the honour conferred 
on them by such a testimony from that noble profession 
to which it was his greatest pride to belong. They re- 
joice to feel that his memory is held in affectionate and 
respectful remembrance by those friends whose opinions 
he so highly valued ; and for themselves they acknow- 
ledge, with gratitude proportionate to the greatness of 
their loss, the expression of such warm and cordial sym- 


Dar canthey ever forget, while they look beck with in- 
expressible emotion to the memories of this day, that to 
the Institute is due the conception and the conduct of 
that movement which has laid him in honour among the 
great men who are departed, and so given a public testi- 
mony to the value of his labour in the cause of art, and 
his services to his native country. 

Clapham, May 22, 1860.’? 

The chairman said he thought it right to inform 
the meeting that the council of the Institute had 
passed a vote of thanks to those members, fellows 
and associates, who had assisted in the cere- 
mony at Westminster Abbey. They had also 
passed a vote expressing, through Mr. Quarm, the 
gratification with which they had witnessed the 
cordial sympathy of the workmen who had 
attended the obsequies. 

Mr. James Bell (honorary secretary) read a list 
of donations to the library, which included a copy 
(large paper) of the “Archives de la Commission 
de Monuments Historiques,’ presented by the 
Imperial Government of France. 

Professor Donaldson, in moving that a vote of 
thanks be presented to the several donors, con- 
gratulated the Institute upon possessing so many 
valuable records of the progress of art. He was 
glad to perceive by the designs for the new cemetery 
at Croydon that the distinctions which had been too 
long kept up between the chapels in places of sepul- 
ture of Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Dis- 
senters, were, in the case of the Croydon cemetery, 
about to be eliminated. He also ventured to ex- 
press a hope that their excellent secretary for cor- 
respondence (Mr. Penrose) might be able to find 
time to look through the donations which they 
had received from countries, with the view of 
bringing them, on a future occasion, more directly 
under the notice of the members. The speaker 
= commented at some length on the “ Bauzei- 

ig.” 

Mr. Penrose seconded the vote of thanks, and 
called attention to some specimens of coloured 
marbles which were about to be used by M. Matas 
in the new facade of the church of Santa Croce at 
Florence. The marbles consisted of dark green 
dusky red, and the ordinary white from the Car. 
Yara quarries. “The same distinguished architect 
was about to build the fagade of the cathedral of 
Similar materials, and it was to be hoped it would 
prove in every way worthy of the magnificent 
building of which it was to form a part. Mr. 
Penrose also spoke in eulogistic terms of the mag- 
nificent national work received from the French 
Government. 

The Chairman having put the vote, which he 
declared to be carried, referred to the “Monuments 

toriques,” and observed that our own Govern- 
Ment might t.ke a lesson from the example set 
them by thatof France. It had often been urged, 
and he thought with great propriety, that some 
central body having authority should be established 








in this country, to which should be delegated the 
charge of our ancient historical and architectural 
monuments. In France this national duty had 
never been lost sight of; and, in spite of revolu- 
tions, republics, and empires, the Government of 
the day had steadily continued the record of those 
magnificent monuments of antiquity, the continued 
existence of which it was impossible to guarantee. 

Mr. Penrose announced that he had received 
letters of apology and condolence from several 
foreign corresponding members who had been in- 
vited to attend the funeral of Sir Charles Barry. 

Mr. Ashpitel then read his paper on “The 
Origin and Development of the Use of Crypts in 
Christian Churches from the Earliest Period,” the 
commencement of which we give elsewhere. 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Ashpitel remarked upon the fact, that 
there appeared to have been no examples of the 
construction of a crypt after “the Decorated 
period.” Just about the origin of that period, 
and when there were no religious dissensions in 
the church, the practice of building the crypt sud- 
denly ceased. At all events neither he nor the 
friends whom he had consulted could remember 
any case of a regular crypt under a large Perpen- 
dicular church or cathedral. Crypts, it was true, 
had been discovered under Gerrard’s Hall and 
under the Guildhall, but as far as churches were 
concerned they appeared (for no reason that he 
could tell) to have fallen into sudden and utter 
desuetude. He hoped, should his health permit, 
to be able, early in the ensuing session, to give 
some account of the crypts in English churches, 
from the earliest period down to their disuse. He 
begged to thank those gentlemen who had 
favoured him with drawings of ancient crypts, 
and especially a gentleman (a stranger to him), 
who kindly sent him particulars of a curious build- 
ing of the kind in the Isle of Man. Any further 
particulars on the same subject would be gratefully 
received, not only by himself personally, but by 
the Institute. 

Mr. Bialleblotzkey observed that the very in- 
teresting paper which they had just heard read 
brought to his recollection the crypts at Naples 
and Alexandria. In the latter it was possible to 
trace the period at which the Christians intro- 
duced into these tombs some pleasing ornaments. 
There was found the introduction of Bacchus 
worship, with close imitations of the Christian 
cross. It was to be regretted that the Turks had 
blown up the Catacombs at Alexandria, for the 
purpose of converting the marble into lime, a 
piece of Vandalism which it might be useful to 
protest against. The Catacombs of Paris were 
somewhat similar to those which had been de- 
scribed by Mr. Ashpitel; but it was extremely 
difficult to obtain permission to view them. The 
tombs of the kings at Jerusalem also corresponded 
with some of the descriptions they had heard. 

Mr. Papworth proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ashpitel for his interesting paper, and ob- 
served that he was sure they had all heard with 
surprise and satisfaction the clear and lucid manner 
in which he had worked his way through what 
some people might term a mass of “ antiquarian 
rubbish,” and established the point which he had 
in view. With regard to the paper which Mr. 
Ashpitel had promised for next session, it occurred 
to him (Mr. Papworth) that there were some 
crypts, lighted from the outside, which might be 
worthy of especial notice. 

No member having risen to continue the 
discussion, 

The Chairman said, there could be no diversity 
of opinion as to the desirability of giving 
their warm thanks to Mr. Ashpitel for his deeply 
interesting communication. The paper was one 
of extraordinary merit, and its fulness and com- 
prehensiveness constituted perhaps the reason why 
silence had fallen upon what might be termed a 
usually discussion-loving Society. He was sure 
they would all agree with him that the paper 
showed much thought and research, and that their 
best thanks were due to the author. 

Mr. Kerr said that the impression left on his 
mind by the paper was that the early Christians 
repudiated art and destroyed it whenever they 
could find it. The crypts in the Roman cata- 
combs were Christian tombs, and, for his own 
part, he could see no art about them. It seemed 
to him that something might be educed of the 
progress of the Christian mind in art from the 
character of these tombs. 

The vote having been passed by acclamation, 

The Chairman announced that on the 18th 
instant, a paper would be read by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt “On Illuminated Manuscripts,” as illus- 
trative of the history of arts of design; and that 
on the 25th of June, a special general meeting 








would be held to consider the suggestions of the 
Council as to architectural examinations. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
of the Institute:—Mr. Harry Robert Newton, 
Associate, of 6, Argyil-street, Regent-street ; and 
Mr. Henry Dangerfield, of Cheltenham. Mr. Robert 
Knott Blessley, of 8, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, was 
elected an Associate. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


At length further endeavours are being made 
to have a glazed roof placed over the quadrangle, 
as recommended in the Builder many years back. 

In this cold and variable climate, any space 
open to the access of rain or unmitigated winds 
can be but ill adapted for the transactions of the 
great money market of the greatest of cities: it 
may be that the remarkable chill of speculation 
during the last winter and spring has accelerated 
the desire for standings and niches somewhat more 
comfortable; or that the improved taste of the 
time has impressed the frequenters of Change with 
the desire to protect those frescoes which adorn 
the walls of the now open corridors. The wonder 
is, that the protection of a roof, so much needed 
by wealthy negotiators whose custom is to stand 
from one to two hours daily, all the while on.a 
paved floor, and plunged in meditative calcula- 
tions, was not given before. 

It is clear that the thing can be done, and for a 
sum so insignificent, that a small subscription 
from each person using the Exchange might de- 
fray the expense; that it can be accomplished 
without damaging the aspect of the building; 
that it may afford protection from the alternations 
of the weather, as well as from the sun’s rays; 
and, that perfect ventilation may, at the same 
time, be preserved. Let it be done, not asa railway 
station, nor yet as a conservatory, but in good 
taste. 








THE HOLIDAYS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Ir is satisfactory to saunter into the national 
collection on a holiday, when the rooms..are 
crowded with visitors; when the humming of 
voices and the trampling of feet re-echo in the 
presence of the gods of antiquity and the a“ 
of those who have been chief movers in the world’s 
affairs in ages long gone by, and a present living 
multitude wanders amongst those relics of Egyp- 
tian and Greek kings and queens, the choicest 
works of art which the world has yet produced, 
and the fragments of cities which have long 
ceased to exist. 

Glancing at the crowd who on these occasions 
throng the various galleries, it will be seen that 
nineteen out of twenty consist of working men 
and their families: excursion trains have brought 
visitors from many a distant province: the ob- 
server will hear the broad dialect of the Scotch, - 
who make an intelligent observation ; the guttural 
and somewhat croaking tongues from the banks 
of the Tyne; and the characteristic dialects of 
“canny” Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

It is instructive to remark what portions of the 
Museum seem to be most popular; for it shows us 
in some degree the intellectual and artistic posi- 
tion of a great mass of the industrious classes. of 
this country. 

The mummies and other curiosities in the 
Egyptian room attract great notice: so do the 
collection of stuffed birds and beasts, portions of 
the ethnological gallery, and the letters of eminent 
personages. The Nineveh marbles are appre- 
ciated to a great extent, and the important frag- 
ments of Greek art seem to impress the general 
mass of the visitors in a manner which many 
would not anticipate. 

The galleries containing Etruscan vases and 
curiosities of Roman and British antiquity are 
rapidly passed through. When the writer was 
examining the very interesting group of Medieval 
remains which are here preserved, a man, who. 
with his wife.and children had been attracted 
there, asked, “ Are these the things, sir, we b ht 
from the Chinese?” On explaining to him that. 
they were articles of British workmanship made 
in different reigns, the visitors became deeply in- 
terested, and, after some little general informa- 
tion, they went from place to place reading the 
tickets with great care. 

Generally speaking, the keepers with the white 
wands who move about the rooms keep themselves 
too much aloof, and do not seem to care to give 
information when it is asked for: indeed,. replies 
have been made by one or two of these officials 
‘which, as regards intelligence, might be compared 
with the question above noted. Great good and 
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much pleasure would be the result, if intelligent 
attendants—and most of them are so—were ready 
to give useful information. 

The rising generation will be able to read for 
themselves the marvellous lesson of the British 
Museum; but in the meanwhile no means should 
be left untried to make it so, and so to advance 
taste and general information. We want whole- 
sale teaching in our. national collections, Mu- 
seums should be established, too, in the eastern 
and southern districts of the metropolis, and in 
the large provincial towns, to increase the means 
of instruction and amusement. 





STAINED GLASS IN LUDLOW CHURCH. 


THIS magnificent parish church, dedicated to 
St. Lawrence, has for many months past been un- 
dergoing extensive repairs under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Scott. Among the donors the 
borough members have each given a window. Of 
these the great west window is the gift of Mr. 
Botfield. The window is fu!l of tracery, the top 
compartment having the emblem of tle Trinity, 
and the seven compartments immediately below it 
having the Majesty surrounded by the emblems 
of the four Evangelists, the Lamb, and Pelican ; 
below them the royal arms, and on either side St. 
George and St. Lawrence, and beneath them the 
arms of the borough and of the donor of the 
window. On either side of the above are the 
arms of the see of Canterbury and Hereford, and 
various badges of the royal house of York. The 
subject of the window is principally historical, re- 
lating to the castle and town. The seven long 
openings below the tracery contain full-length 
figures of “R. De Montgomeri;” “ Josce De 
Dinan ;” ‘Fulke Fitzwarine;” “ Pet™. De 
Genevil ;” “Rog. E. of March;” “ Edm". E. of 
March;” “ Rich’, E. of Cambridge.” Most of 
them are in armour, and all surmounted by rich 
canopies, with their names and armorial bearings 
beneath them. The following inscription runs 
across the bottom of the openings :—‘ Humbly 
offered to God and to this church of S. Lawrence 
by Beriah and Isabella Botfield. An®°. Dni. 
MDCCCLX.” 

Below the transom of the window the west 
doorway cuts away the three centre openings, 
leaving two on each side of the door, which are 
filled with kneeling figures of “ Richard Duke of 
York ;” “King Edward ye fourth;” “Edward 
Pr. of Wales;” “ Arthur Pr. of Wales.” 

The window was designed and executed by Mr. 
Willement. 

There are several old windows in the church, 
some of which are now being repaired ; some new 
ones by Evans, of Shrewsbury; and one by 
Messrs. Clayton & Heaton. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sittingbourne.—Mr. H. M. Molynenx wishes it 
stated that the works here are being carried out 
under the joint superintendence of himself and 
Mr. Wimble. 

Market Deeping.—Thurlby Church has been 
internally restored. Amongst the recent embellish- 
ments is a new reredos, executed by Mr. Tinkler, 
jun., of Stamford. It is of Stamford limestone, 
and extends the whole width of the chancel. The 
design is Perpendicular, and accords with the 
window above. 

Oxford.—Woolvercot Church, which is in the 
Early Decorated style, has been entirely rebuilt, 
except the tower, from the designs of Mr. C. Buck- 
ridge, of Oxford ; the builder being Mr. Thomas, 
of Abingdon. The total cost of the church, in- 
cluding the faculty and fees, will be about 1,800/., 
of which 1507. have yet to be raised. 

Witney.—The first stone of the intended chapel 
for the Union House has been laid. The chapel 
will be of an Early English character (and, if 
funds can be obtained), with an apsidal chancel. 
It will be built for upwards of 200 persons. 2001. 
have been voted by the board of guardians for its 
erection, and about 260/. more will be required, 
2001. of which have already been subscribed. The 
architect is Mr. Wilkinson, of Oxford. 

Whippingham.—Her Majesty has laid the first 
stone of the new church at Whippingham. 

Devizes.—The little church of Figheldean, after 
repair and restoration, has been re-opened. The 
architect employed was Mr. Hugall; and the 
builders were Messrs. Randall, of Devizes. The 
estimated cost of the restoration, according to the 
Dorset Chronicle, was 1,1001., of which a debt of 
about 2007. still remains to be defrayed. 

Hanley.—We have obtained the following fur- 
ther particulars as to the new cemetery at Hanley: 
—Having secured a site, the council offered pre- 


miums for the two best designs for chapels, and 
for laying out the grounds. Sixty-five architects, 
residing in various parts of the country, competed, 
and several designs for the arrangement of the 
grounds were also sent in. The designs were 
publicly exhibited, and ultimately that of Messrs. 
Ward & Son, of Hanley, architects for the 
chapels and ledges, and that of Messrs. Bellamy 
& Hardy, of Lincoln, for laying out the grounds, 
were accepted. For the construction of the 
chapels ‘and lodges a contract was entered into 
with Mr. J. Clewes, of Hanley, at a cost of 2,5982. : 
the tender of Mr. Nunns, of Leek, for arranging 
the grounds, at a cost of 8257. was accepted: 
Mr. J. Hill, of Hilderstone, was employed to plant 
the grounds, at an expense of 105/.; and Mr. T. 
Durbar contracted for 1,8007. to make the road, 
the deep drainage, and the boundary walls, and 
also to erect the rails and gates. This contract 
was carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. James Forbes, The burial-ground, through- 
out its entire extent, is drained 12 feet deep by 
main brick sewers, with auxiliary 6-inch pipe 
drains at regular distances, and at a depth of 
12 feet. The plans of Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy 
for laying out the grounds have been executed 
under the supervision of Mr. J. S. Forbes, who 
also, as borough surveyor, exercised a general 
oversight of the works. The principal entrance 
to the cemetery is on the Stoke-road, where two 
lodges have been erected. Iron gates and rail- 
ings (supplied by the Coalbrookdale Iron Com- 
pany) have been erected. The chapels are each 
about 40 feet long and 21 feet wide. Each chapel 
has a vestry, and the two buildings are connected 
by three open archways, the centre of which is 
groined, and is intended for a carriage-way, while 
the two side archways are intended for foot- 
passengers, The chapels are built in a uniform 
manner, and the tower, surmounted by a spirelet, 
springs from the centre of the group. They are 
constructed of Werrington stone, with dressings 
of Hollington stone. The style of the chapels is 
transitional from the Early English to the Deco- 
rated Gothic. 

Down Hatherley (Gloucestershire).—The parish 
church of St. Mary, rebuilt by the family of the 
late Sir Matthew Wood, Bart., M.P., has been 
opened for public worship. The church is in the 
Decorated style, and consists of a tower, nave, 
north aisle, and north porch, a chancel, with 
vestry and organ-chamber attached. The edifice is 
entirely new. The stone carving throughout the 
church is the work of Mr. Purdey, of London. 
The chancel windows are all filled with stained 
glass. ‘lhe subject of the east window is the 
Crucifixion, in the centre light of which is the 
Saviour on the cross, with Mary Magdalene at 
His feet; in the north light, the Virgin and the 
other Marys; and in the south light, St. John the 
Centurion and other figures. Over these figures 
and in the wheel tracery of the window are choirs 
of angels. The north chancel window, which is 
small, has for its subject the Nativity. The win- 
dow on the south side nearest to the east end of 
the chancel represents the Annunciation. West- 
ward of this is another window representing the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. These windows 
are all of them the work of Mr. O'Connor, and are 
memorial windows. The architects were Messrs. 
Fulljames & Waller, and the builder was Mr. 
| Oliver Estcourt. 

Moreton-in-Marsh (Gloucestershire).—Thework 
of removing the old tower of the parish church 
‘here has been commenced, for the substitution of 
‘a new tower and spire, in architectural character 
| with the new portion of the church. The con- 
tractor for the work is Mr. Joseph Gill, of Bour- 
ton, and the architects are Messrs. Poulton & 
Woodman, of Reading. The amount of subscrip- 
tions elready promised, including 3507. from Lord 
Redesdule, is 6657. 10s. 6d. The subscriptions, 
however, fall short of the estimated cost by at 
Jeast 1000. 

Curry Rivel (Somerset).—A contract having been 
enteredinto by Messrs. Hartnell & Staples, builders, 
for the pulling down of the old, and rebuilding ofa 
new tower to Curry Rivel Church (we hear nothing 
of any architect having been employed), accord- 
ingly the old tower has been entirely removed, 
and the foundation-stone of the new one laid by 
Miss Frances Coker, for Miss Pinney, who used a 
silver trowel, the handle vf which was made from 
a piece of the famed Glastonbury thorn, and 
carved. The projected tower is to be built in the 
same style as the old, which was square, differing 
only in having pinnacles placed at the top of each 
corner of the tower, and panel tracery round the 
centre. There will be a carved window in the 
bell-cage loft, which will contain five bells. The 
tower is to be built of the Pibsbury and Ham-hill 











stone, and will stand on the same site as before, 
Its height will be 95 feet 10 inches. Amongst 
the ruins of the old tower was discovered the 
tomb of a’ monk of the days of Richard I, 
Cardiff.—St. Nicholas Church, near Cardiff, has 
been opened, after restoration mainly by Mr. J, 


Bruce Pryce, of Duffryn. The works have been - 


carried out by Mr. Parry, of Llandaff, builder, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Prichard & Seddon, the diocesan architects, 








COMPETITIONS. 

Heyham.—The Committee for building a New 
Church at Heyham, Kent, invited several archi. 
tects to offer designs for the proposed church, 
From the drawings submitted the Committee have 
selected the design by Messrs. Peck & Stephens, 
and it is proposed to proceed with the works 
forthwith. 

Bristol General Cemetery.—For designs as to 
the enlargement of the Cemetery at Arno’s Vale, 
the first premium of fifty guineas was allotted to 
Mr. Hans F. Price, of Weston-super-Mare; and 
the second, of thirty guineas, to Messrs. Poole & 
Newman, of Sherborne. The designs were re- 
ferred to Mr. Underwood, architect, Bristol, for 
his decision. 





IRELAND. 


THE Augustinian church at Dublin, alluded to 
in our Royal Academy notice, page 328, has not 
yet been commenced. There seems to have been 
an understanding that this building was to have 
been competed for. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be built at 
Crosspatrick, county Mayo; also another at Col- 
lon, county Louth. 

Mr. Gillespie (late district inspector), and Mr. 
William Welland (assistant, and son of the late 
Mr. Joseph Welland, architect), have been con- 
jointly appointed architects to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in Ireland. The professional can- 
didates complain of trouble incurred owing to the 
result not being arrived at without advertising 
the vacant appointment, thereby raising expect- 
ations. 

The chapel school, at Newbridge, county Kil- 
dare, relative to which there is an action pending 
is again advertised for tenders. 

The memorable case of Kempston v. Butter, re- 
lative to fall of house in Gratton-street, Dublin, 
will come on immediately, for the third time. 

In the case of Hugh Kelly (a builder) v. Repre- 
sentatives of Crampton, the plaintiff gained a 
verdict for 4007. A contra-action for breach of 
contract has yet to be tried. 








THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


Scarcety has work been resumed before a fresh 
rupture is threatened, which, it is to be feared, if 
arrangements cannot be made, will end in the 
same disastrous results as the last struggle, which 
brought harm to all concerned in it—good to 
none. 

The considerations which arise are various and 
important. One of the first is the right of the 
workmen to combine for the purpose of protect- 
ing the price of their labour and themselves from 
oppression and injustice. Such a right can scarcely 
be doubted. To the workman his labour is his 
sole dependence; and, in these days of cutting 
contracts and the most remarkable competition, 
it is especially necessary that the men should be 
able to defend themselves from the injury to 
which they would be exposed if left without the 
strength of a rightly-established combination. 
Care should, however, be taken, not to make this 
a means of oppression either with the employers or 
those men who have an objection or a disinclina- 
tion to join the trade societies. 

The next phase of this important subject which 
suggests itself is the question of the reduction of 
the hours of labour. In the long run this will 
more concern the public than the masters. 

We have met with few workmen who say that 
ten hours’ honest Jabour are more than they would 
willingly undertake ; but they urge that in order to 
find anything like proper accommodation for their 
families, they are obliged to live at a distance 
from their work, and that this often forces them 
to walk several miles before commencing and after 
they have finished labour, and that this actually 
makes the hours of labour from twelve to thir- 
teen a day, and many say that on reaching 
home they are so tired that they cannot raise 
their heads. This might to some extent be pre- 
vented when men are regularly established in one 
manufactory ; but in the building trades a man 
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few weeks, be engaged in the direction 
ye and the next in the far east, or in the 
northern parts of Islington or Kentish-town, and 
then, perhaps, is sent away to Kennington or Clap- 
ham. A married man with a family of children to 
support cannot be constantly changing his re- 
sidence, nor can he afford to pay for a separate 
lodging. It has been suggested that the distance 
at which a job is from the establishment of the 
master should be thought of, and a fair amount of 
time allowed the workmen to reach the spot 
where their operations are required. It is certain 
that if the physical condition of men is over- 
taxed their Jabour becomes of less than its right 
value: this not only causes the sacrifice of life 
and health to the men, but is also a loss to the 
employer. 

It is said that the masons, carpenters, and 
bricklayers should feel especially thankful when 
their state is compared with the Spitalfields 
weavers, slop-tailors, shoemakers, and several 
other workers. This, however, is not the right 
way of putting the matter before the public, 
for no greater calamity could befal this great 
country than that the great industrious masses 
of the population should fall into such a state of 
suffering as is above alluded to. 

No one who hascarefully considered the additional 
expenses of the metropolis above the country 
parts and the moderately sized provincial towns 
will say that a clear income of from 30s. to 35s. 
a week is too much to ensure the comfort and 
respectability of a good workman. 

It is the duty and the interest of the em- 
ployers not to stand aloof from the men; and it 
is equally clear that, while the workmen assume a 
sufficiently independent condition, they should 
not exhibit a spirit of antagonism towards those 
who supply that capital which gives impulse to 
human industry. 

Let us hope that, before the building trades are 
drifted into another strike, mutual interests 
may be considered, evils complained of redressed ; 
and, if it can be shown that the present condition 
of the trades and the demand for workmen will 
allow it, that a further amount of remuneration 
should be allowed. The call for a restriction of 
the day’s work to nine hours is simply an absur- 
dity which will not bear arguing. 





We have received letters from several working 
men, deprecating, in the strongest possible man- 
ner, as well they may, being forced into a strike 
by their own leaders, One writes thus :— 


Would the ‘nine hours’ benefit the unemployed ? 

Would it not increase the cost of building? And has the 
cost of any article nothing to do with the demand for it ? 
A man with 4¢0/. spare cash buys an eight-roomed house, 
because it lets for a certain rent, and yields a fair inte- 
rest; but, if it costs 40/. more, it must let at a higher 
rent to pay him ; and the sure consequence would be that 
three families would occupy the house instead of two: 
thus six families would do with two houses instead of 
three ; and thousands who now occnpy two rooms, at 6s. 
per week, would make shift with one at 4s., did the two 
cost 7s. Again, is there any mechanic in the building 
trade so ignorant as not to know that repairs, alterations, 
decorations, &c., mostly depend on whether they can be 
done for a certainsum? A job that is done for 1,000/., 
would not be done at all were its cost 1,10¢0/. ; and to argue 
otherwise is only asserting that there is no limit to the 
price the public wi!l pay for building. 
_Is ten hours’ moderate exertion, in a trade where the 
lifting and carrying are done by labourers, too much fora 
healthy man? I can trnly say I do not find it so. My 
employer has been a journeyman, knows what a day’s 
work is, and every man in his service must do his ‘ bit,’ 
or go; and yet 1 walk three miles to work in the morn- 
ing, and back again in the evening, without impairing 
either health or strength, 

In conclusion, J must say that if the agitators would 
let this question rest at its present settlement, I should 
think far higher of them: that they re-agitate it is as 
much owing to spleen at the last disappointment to their 
vanity as leaders as anything else; for, if they had only 
the good of their fellow working-men at heart, they 


would not attempt again to plunge them into the want | 


and distress they brought them to last w inter, and all for 
& measure of doubtful good. JOHN OWEN. 
Bermondsey-wall.” 





pon the subject, it is my sincere conviction that by far 
the majority of the workmen in the London building trades 
are desirous that the strike should not take place, as 
they feel convinced that it would not succeed in its object. 

1 would suggest to the committee of the Trades’ Union 
to let the men decide the matter for themselves, by either 
appointing a place to ani votes for and against the 
strike from all the workmen employed in the building 
trades ; or if that arrangement would cause confusion, to 
select fifty of the leading building firms in this metropolis, 
and take their votes Sy ballot, in order to allow them the 
free expression of their opinions. If such a course were 
adopted, I feel sure that the men would give their vote 
against the strike. And let those persons who from 
interested motives are urging on the men beware how 
they again drive strong men, as well as the helpless 
women and children dependant on them, to starvation, 
despair, and crime ; for few persons are at all aware of the 
awful amount of misery which follows on a so o 





Labour is everywhere in a very unsettled state, 
and it is of the utmost importance that some 
earnest efforts should be made to bring about a 
better understanding. 

In Cork, the masons are out, and according to 
local papers are beginning to suffer greatly. 

In Glasgow the painters are out of work, but 
endeavours are being made to effect an arrange- 
ment. 

At Bradford, in Yorkshire, 300 masons have 
been parading the streets. The Manchester 
Examiner says :—“‘The men petitioned for a re- 
duction of six hours’ labour per week, that is 574 
to 51} hours; but to this the masters are opposed, 
and show that this would be only eight hours 
and thirty-five minutes per day; and yet it is 
demanded that this be conceded withont any 
corresponding reduction of wage, the men de- 
claring, at the same time, that, in order to meet 
this reduction in point of time, they are sacrificing 
2s. per week wages as agreed upon seven years 
ago, but which agreement was violated by the 
masters when it suited their convenience to do 
so. It is only proper to state, however, that the 
employers offered the men an advance of wages 
at present rather than allow their contracts to 
stand; but this the men refused; and, as the two 
months’ notice which they gave their employers 
expired yesterday, they have remained idle, with 
the exception of a few indentured apprentices.” 
The masters state that they are open to give or 
accept any reasonable terms. 

At Blackburn differences have been arranged. 

In Huli most of the joiners are on strike. The 
men seek an advance of 6d. per day in their wages, 
raising their weekly wages from 24s. to 27s. 
Several of the masters have assented, but others 
say they are determined to withstand the efforts 
of the men to gain their object. 

There has been a riot amongst the nailmakers 
of parts of Staffordshire, who have been on strike 
several months, 





MEETING IN FURTHERANCE OF THE 
NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


A MEETING of working men, called by adver- 
tisement, was held in St. Martin’s Hall, to further 
this movement, on Friday evening, the Ist inst. 
It was very numerou-ly attended. 

Mr. Wheeler, a plasterer, having been called to 
the chair, opened the proceedings. He denied 
that the movement was set on foot by paid pro- 
fessional agitators, for it had emanated entirely 
from the men themselves, who were desirous of 
ameliorating their own condition both morally 
and physically. : 

Mr. G. Potter, secretary of the Conference, then 
moved, in a speech of some length, the following 
resolution :—‘ That the object of this movement 
is not to injure the master builders, but to benefit 
the men. That the desired reduction in the hours 
of labour, whilst it will materially contribute to 
| the physical wealth, the social improvement, the 
mental development, and the moral elevation of 
the operative builders, is not calculated to inflict 





: No sensible person disputes the existence of a grow- 
ing inclination cn the part of the toiling masses to elevate 
themselves in the social scale; but, however much such 
a result is to be desired, it will never be secured by the 
egitation of such schemes as that of the nine hours,—a 
plan totally at variance, as repeatedly proved, with the 
Principles which regulate the relative agencies and action 
of Capital and labour. To aid in securing the results 
Gescribed in the ‘‘ memorial,” I would not hesitate to give 
my hand, heart, and soul; but I feel strongly convinced 
that the mere reduction of one hour per day in the hours 
of labour will not suffice, nor even compensate, for the 
assertion of a false principle ; and if so, it would be most 
Impolitic, unjust, and ruinous in the extreme, to a'tempt 
the enforcement of a measure which its most sanguine 
Supporters can never expect to be permanently successful, 
ven though it may be temporarily so. 
Joun PLuMMER. 





Sir,—At this time, any suggestion that will tend to 
make men pause before they again rush into the fearful 
horrors and privations attendant upon a strike is useful. 

ing an employer of a large number of men, and 
aving conversed with society as well as non-society men 


the slightest loss either social or financial on their 
employers, and that the concession of this boon is 
certain to beget a better understanding between 
them and their workmen than that which unhap- 

pily prevails at present.” The present movement 
‘was, he said, one which the workmen were justi- 
fied in making by the improved state of trade. 
|They all koew the depression of the physical 
|system caused by long hours of labour, and he 
| contended that if one hour were taken away the 
| aggregate amount of work done by the individual 
| workman would be quite as much as they per- 
formed by their overtasked energies at present. 
They had met to-night in the furtherance of a 
purely legitimate movement, and they had just as 
much right to demand the shortening of the hours 
of labour, as they bad to demand a rise in wages. 
So far as combination was concerned it had been 
shown over and over again that masters com- 





bined more against the workmen than the work- 
men did against the masters. The over-working 
of labourers, whether engaged in any one branch 
of the trade, only led to physical infirmity; and 
if a man through over-working was laid up at 
home for a month, he lost more than any amount 
he could gain in the year by the additional 
work he did. No one could deny that the work- 
ing men were the producers of wealth in a nation. 
Yet it was proverbially the case that they obtained 
less of it than any other class. What the em- 
ployers said was, that although the workmen 
might legitimately ask for an advance of wages, 
they could not ask for a diminution of labour 
from the present state of trade. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that the men were under, rather 
than over paid. If the masters would concede the 
benefit which the workmen sought at their hands, 
it would be of immense importance to them, par- 
ticularly in the summer months. The men had 
now asked the masters in respectful though in 
firm terms to concede the requests they now 
made, but they very well knew that they were 
in a position to demand instead of request the 
concession. 

Mr. Perry seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Fac:y, painter, then moved—* That this 
meeting is fully convinced that the desired reduc- 
tion is no more than is justly due to the manifold 
requirements of the operative builders, and there- 
fore pledges itself, by the use of all the just and 
lawful means at its disposal, to persevere in the 
present agitation until the demand for the nine 
hours has been granted.” 

Mr. Howe, bricklayer, seconded the motion, and 
it was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated 
the proceedings. 





We are requested by “The Conference” to 
publish the following correspondence :— 


“To Mr. Wales, Secretary to Central Association. 

Sir,—At a special meeting of the Conference convened 
last evening, for the purpose of receiving a suggestion 
from yourself, to the effect that you thought the em- 
ployers would receive a deputation if the Conference 
asked for one. Resolved— 

‘ That the Conference are willing to send a deputation 
if the employers wish to receive one, that the question 
may be fully discussed between the two parties.’ 

Iam, sir, on behalf of the Conference, 
Yours respectfully, 
Geo. Potter, Secretary.” 

In answer to the above, the following resolution was 
received from Mr. Wales on the 6th inst. :— 

“‘That Mr. Potter be informed by the Secretary that 
the Committee of the Central Association decline to renew 
any discussion on the Nine Hours question.” 





MASTERS AND OPERATIVES. 


THe select committee appointed in March to 
consider what would be the best means of settling 
disputes between masters and workmen have sent 
in a concise report, which was issued yesterday. 
The Masters and Operatives Bill was referred to 
this committee, and the proposed measure is 
alluded to in the report, which says,— 

“From the evidence taken before them, in which 
both masters and operatives were examined, and 
also after referring to the evidence taken before 
the committee appointed in 1856, your committee 
have come to the unanimous opinion that the 
voluntary formation of cquitable councils of con- 
ciliation would tend to promote a more friendly 
understanding between the employers and em- 
ployed, to soften any irritation that might arise, 
and in most cases to prevent the growth of such 
a spirit of antagonism as tco often leads to a 
strike.” 








THE CONDITION OF TRADE. 


Tue following is a portion only of a letter 
received :— 

It strikes me that as long as the Legislature or 
those connected with the Government boards give 
away the contracts of eight or ten different trades- 
men’s work to one single monopolising contractor, 
and that society generally adopts the system 
(which it has), you need never expect content 
ment amongst the tradesmen; nor will you have 
good workmen in all or any of the different trades 
it takes from the commencement to the end to 
finish a building ; and, if this be continued, ina 
very few years you will have no one to educate 
apprentices. 

It is within the last half century that this 
wholesale system has been generally adopted in all 
the Government public boards and with private 
parties, as previously the bricklayer, stone-cutter, 
plasterer, carpenter, painter, slater, plumber, 
sculptor, and many other trades had the benefit 
of their separate contracts. Then we had respect- 
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able. employers in each and all of these trades, 
which ean be seen by a reference to the different 
directories of the time, and even since, and who are 
all but gone, only in name. All these separate 
trades are monopolised and engrossed by one 
capital and grinding monopolist contractor, who 
too often sub-contracts each department of these 
works to the cheapest journeyman in trade, even 
should he want knowledge, capital, or character. 

Now, what I would suggest as a remedy is, to 
license all the tradesmen throughout the Queen’s 
territories, of every class and trade; and that, by 
a test of servitude, skill, and ability, if passed into 
a law,this would have the effect of doing away with 
those local trades’ societies which every tradesman, 
as a stranger, has to join in every city he goes into 
before he will be permitted to work in the majo- 
rity of employments. Let each working trades- 
man pay into the Exchequer 1/. per year as a 
license, and each employer, say 3/., which could 
go, as the Government might choose, either to 
support the old and infirm of each trade, or to 
educate their orphan children, or to relieve the 
general taxation; and by this means the Govern- 
ment would make at least ten millions per year in 
favour of the Exchequer, and could keep a registry 
of their names and residences, which could be con- 
stituted into a standing army of irresistible power 
and magnitude, and that, too, without any extra 
expense to the State. 

Also, I would press on the Privy Council or 
Board of Trade to have all the public works sub- 
divided, so as each separate trade could have the 
benefit of their own servitude, skill, and ability. 
This alteration would require no new Act of Parlia- 
ment. By subdividing all those contracts under 
the Board of Works, Ecclesiastical Board, Board 
of Ordnance, Woods and Forests, and the army 
and navy departments, so as each trade would be 
brought into competition, you would have less 
jobbing between either architects, engineers, or 
clerks of works, and monopolising contractors, and 
do away for ever with sub-letting of every kind, 
as it is easier to job with one than with many. 

THomMas M’ANASPIE. 





ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Srr,;—As the profession are very likely to over- 
look the fact in the channels which the council 
of the Royal Academy select for their advertise- 
ment of it, will you generously give them the ad- 
vantage of your circulation, and state that Mr. 
Sydney Smirke has been elected Professor of 
Architecture there? I looked in vain last year 
for advertisements in your pages of the architec- 
tural lectures, and was not surprised to hear after- 
wards (when the lectures were over, and I could 
not go) of the comparatively small attendance on 
these occasions. This is amongst the hundred 
small foolishnesses by which the Academy show 
their disregard or want of knowledge of what is 
going on around them, and annoy their best 

iends, AN OLD STUDENT OF THE R, A. 








*“ BLIND BUILDERS.” 


S1r,—May I call your attention to the two following 
lists of tenders, again making public that “ blind builders ” 
still exist. The first is for an alteration to Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville-hill, Clerkenwell, and the second for 
repairs, partly re-building, and alterations to a house, 
No. 11, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden. 


Claremont Chapel—Mr. Tarry, Architect. 










Brass ......0005 TTT £454 0 0 
Madgin ..... cooee S341 0 0 
Roberts .. eos 289 0 O 
Fowler . vos Se O06 
TID bk es snbbuncnedsauseuns 224 0 0 


No. 11, Tavistock-row, Covent.garden. 


Keys & Head .... +». £730 0 0 
ee coe 616860 © 
Fowler .... eco 483 0-0 
MEOMDOE os.06005000 eee 429 0 0 
Williams, Brothers .......... oc 9903°0 0 


Comment upon this is unnecessary; but whence arises 
the discrepancy? In my opinion it arises from the fact 
that many men who call themselves builders have no 
Tight whatever to do so. I can name numbers (many of 
large firms) who now are professing to understand all the 
minutiz of building (and many of them act as surveyors 
also !), who have been working jewellers, brokers, dealers 
in old building materials, barbers, &c. &c., and who have 
amassed fortunes by others’ experience and mind. In 
days gone by, when every part of a building was entrusted 
to each department, when bricklayers executed brick- 
work (which now will bear the severest criticism), the 
Mason mason’s work, the carpenter and joiner his work 
—and so on throvgh all the different trades, then a lad 
was obliged to serve a seven years’ apprenticeship to be 
an accomplished tradesman of his department ; but now 
seven littie months are all that is needed for a man (how- 
ever humble his mind) to understand fully and undertake 
the-whole of the trades combined under the head of a 
builder. Hence arise those vast differences in estimating : 
and very naturally persons say, if one man can do a job 
for 300/., and get a profit therefrom—for if he does not, 
how can he find food, raiment, and lodging >—what a pro- 


digious profit.must the other builders. require, when 
another estimate is nearly 800/. You have written pretty 
openly and freely upon the subject, and I will leave in 
your hands the consideration of those two estimates. 
I am one who looks with a serious eye at every one who 
calls himself a builder, and ask the questions where such 
aman served his time? with whom ? and whatdistinct part 
of the trade he was taught, worked at, and learned ?—and 
if these three simple questions were asked by every pro- 
fessional man before he invited (self-styled) builders to 
offer tenders, the remedy would be accomplished to a very 
‘great extent. Cc. F. 


GAUGE FOR LEAD AND GLASS, 


Srr,—An architectural friend of mine. having 
been imposed upon by a builder in reference to 
lead, had a gauge very carefully and accurately 
made in a thin piece of brass, with the respective 
weights of from 4lb. to 9lb. lead, marked on the 
‘sides of each slit, and by that means was enabled 
to test all weights of that article,—thereby pre- 
venting 54 and 53lbs. being substituted for 6lbs., 
and other similar “mistakes;” and I believe it 
answers very well. 

Such a one could, with care, be made for glass, 
&e., to carry in the pocket. 8. Y. 











In reply to “ One of the Profession,” inquiring 
about an instrument for ascertaining the weight 
of lead without weighing, I think the following 
would answer for milled lead. 

The weight per foot, according to the several 
thicknesses, is as follows :— 


y; of an inch thick .,, 3% Ibs. 
b POP eeeeeeeeereeeseereees ” 
Ty cvecerescceresecccecners GC gg 
as ae 
B cxreccusconeoeasesangnce a gp 
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Take a piece of stout copper, or zinc, and notch 
out these several thicknesses, and it will form a 
gauge to ascertain the weight. I apprehend the 
notches need not go further than 4 of an inch 
143 lb. JAMES EDMESTON, 

Salvador House, Bishopsgate. 





Si1r,—In reply to ‘‘ One of the Profession,’’ at page 
355, allow me to mention that I have seen an instrument 
for the purpose alluded to. It was of circular form three 
or four inches diameter, with concentric scales, indices, 
and a means of taking the thickness with great exacti- 
tude; the results being obtained by a process similar to 
that employed with the slide-rule. 

With regard to the weight of lead, there can be no 
difficulty in works of magnitude, as every sheet is 
stamped in the way noted in the margin: 10 3 1 
the first. line showing the total in owts. qrs. 844 
and lbs.; the second the length of the sheet in 5 
feet; and the third, the weight per foot. The sheets are 
all rolled at a 7 feet gauge, and the accuracy of the mark 
is therefore easily tested. There is usually a side number 
for reference in the merchants’ books. 

Sheet glass of thirteen ounces to the foot, is one- 
sixteenth ofan inch thick ; and twenty-four ounce glass, 
one-ninth of an inch. But the young architect should 
accustom his eye to these points, as instruments are not 
always at hand when wanted ; and to those unaccustomed 
to their use, are often as mischievous as the cabman’s 
** distance indicator; ”’ ex. gr. :— 

Fare.— What have I to pay ? 

Cabby.—Five shillings, sir. 

Fare.—Why, I have not ridden two miles ! 

Cabby.— Can’t help it, sir; we always goes by the index. 








LEEDS CORN-EXCHANGE COMPETITION. 


S1r,—I observe in your last number a letter upon this 
subject, signed ‘‘ Scru,”’ reflecting upon the supposed in- 
tentions both of the Leeds Markets Committee (who have 
the management of the corn-exchange competition) and 
of myself. 

As some of your readers are probably interested in this 
competition, and as they may fairly presume that such 
supposititious statements would not have been permitted to 
appear in so carefully-conducted a journal as the Builder 
without some foundation in fact, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to assure them and yourself, sir, that not one of 
the suspicions so freely indulged in by your correspondent 
has any such foundation whatever. 

The committee have had no intention of placing the 
works in my hands, nor have I any intention of under- 
taking them. On the contrary, it is in accordance with 
my recommendation to them from the first, that they have 
determined to entrust this building to an architect. They 
decided to throw the design open to competition, because 
they believed it to be the most satisfactory course of pro- 
ceeding. 

The stipulations in the conditions for sufficiently-de- 
tailed plans and minute specification, to enable builders 
to tender from, are intended not only to secure careful 
estimates from competing architects, and to enable the 
committee to have these estimates tested, if necessary, 
but to prevent “approximate” estimating upon insuffi- 
cient data. The other stipulations which your corre- 
spondent appears to dislike have.a similar end in view. 

On the other hand, if the best designs submitted are 
not of too costly a character, and if no other unforeseen 
objection arise, the committee do not intend, nor do they 
in their instructions express, otherwise than that the 
successful architect should carry out his designs, as well 
as receive the premium. ¥ 

I forward a copy of the instructions for your own in- 





spection, and shall be happy to give any explanation that 


— EE 


may be in my power to any competing architect who will 
ad s a line to me. 

I trust, sir; that you and your readers will be: 
‘with my assurances that the Markets Committee:has hag 
‘no intention of acting in the discreditable manner gy. 
:gested by your anonymous correspordent, and I 
‘regret that he should have been permitted to 
;your valuable columns ‘with groundiess. suspicions: ofa 
‘public body, and with uncalled-for personal remarks upon 
| @ professional man. 

EDWARD FILLITER, Civil Engineer, 
Borough Surveyor, Leeds, 








“HERTFORD BUILDING COMPANY’S 
COTTAGE COMPETITION.” 


S1r,—I have .anxiously. watched your two last 
‘sions, expecting to have seen something relative to the 
above competition. 

Designs from about twenty-eight architects were ‘re. 
ceived, and, after exhibiting them to the public two or 
three days, eight gentlemen were written to, requestin 
their attendance ; and upon the day nimed eight gentle. 
men made their appearance, each surprised at seeing 80 
many others. One by one they had an audience, and 
were told by the directors that it was not possible to 
decide on that day. After a lapse of some days letters 
were received stating that the premium of 20/. had been 
awarded to Mr. Dyball, of Cheapside. Now, sir, Mr, 
Dyball was not one of the eight who were brought from 
Norfolk, Nottinghamshire, Somersetshire, Kent, Hamp. 
shire, and London. 

1 am also informed, on the authority of persons li 
at Hertford, and who inspected the designs, that Mr. D.’s 
plans were sent in two or three days after the other de. 
signs were exhibited to the public. 

Can we not claim our time and expenses ? 

ONE OF THE ErGHr, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Southwater.—One of the windows of the church 
of this place has been recently enlarged, and 
filled with stained glass, to the memory of Sir 
Henry Fletcher. The glass is by Messrs. Bell & 
Clayton. The subjects illustrated in it are,—1. 
The Massacre of the Innocents. 2. The Circum- 
cision of Christ. 3. Christ Receiving and Bless- 
ing Little Children. 4. Infant Baptism. In the 
upper compartment of the window is the figure 
of our Saviour, seated on his mediatorial throne, 
in the attitude of imparting benediction. 

Taunton.—A stained glass window, says the 
Taunton Courier, has just been placed in the 
south wall of the church of Taunton, St. Mary 
Magdalene, to the memory of the late Lord 
Hinton, Colonel of the 1st Somerset Militia, by 
his brother officers. It is a three-light, and has 
full-length effigies of three of the warriors of the 
Old Testament—Joshua, David, and Gideon, under 
light canopies. Beneath are panels illustrative 
of Joshua’s vision of the captain of the host, 
David slaying Goliah, and Gideon breaking down 
the idol. In the tracery are angels holding Chris- 
tian armour. 

Launceston—A stained window, value 200/., 
has been placed in the centre aisle of the east end 
of the church here. It represents a scene at 
Bethany after the Ascension. Above are the two 
angels. The window is the gift of the late Mr. 
Edmund Spettigue, of Launceston. : 

Warrington.—A stained glass window is about 
to be erected in St. Paul’s Church, Warrington, 
in memory of the late Mrs. Beamont. The sub- 
ject is “Dorcas distributing Alms to the Poor. 
The cost will be about 130/. It is to be executed 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. : 


Books Recerbed. 


An Analysis of Ancient Domestic Architecture in 
Great Britain. By F.T. Dorrman and J. R. 
Joppins. No.7. London: Masters. 

THE current number of this well-executed work 

contains four plates illustrative of the Guesten 

Hall, Worcester, of the efforts to preserve which 

we have lately spoken. The illustrations com- 

prise an interior and exterior elevation, and full 
details of the elegant timber roof which distin- 
guishes it. The Guesten Hall appears to have 
been commenced about the year 1320, in connec- 
tion with the monastic establishment of Worces- 
ter, as a place for the entertainment of visitors. 
Speaking of Worcester, we may mention that 
the further restoration of the cathedral, under 
the direction of Mr. Perkins, has been commenced. 

Messrs. Bennett & Sons, of Birmingham, are the 

contractors. 











VARIORUM. 


Tue state of progress made with the additions 
to the American Houses of Parliament,—-the Uni 
States Capitol,—isrecorded intheprinted “ Reports 
of Captain M. C. Meigs, accompanying the annual 
Report of the Secretary of War, for the year 1859 
(G. Bowman, Washington, printer). From these 
reports it appears that the interior of the Capitol 





extension is now nearly compieted ; that the re- 
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ildi the dome is so far on the way, that the 
am es is put up, and a part of the iron 
covering laid on ; and that the subject of ventila- 
tion turns out to have been nearly as great a pro- 
blem in the United States Capitol as in the British 
Housesof Parliament.——In a tract on the Thames 
Navigation, titled “ Reduction of the flow of the 
tide, with the beneficial results thereof” (Black- 
wood, Paternoster-row), Mr. George Wylson, CE., 
suggests the formation of breakwaters, to limit the 
width of the river, at Southend, by which means, 
he maintains, a proportionate reduction of the 
high tides will take place, the beneficial effects of 
which he sums up as comprehending the drainage 
of London and its suburbs; the reclaiming of 
land from the influence of the high tide; the 
offering facilities for the safe, speedy, and econo- 
mical erection of river-walls ; the further deepen- 
ing of the bed of the river; increased and ready 
dock-accommodation; shelter for vessels from 
storms at the mouth of the Thames ; and the ex- 
tension of railways in conjunction with the break- 


waters. 








Miscellanen, 


To ASCERTAIN WHETHER A Room 1s Damp 
oR NoT.—Place a weighed quantity of fresh lime 
in an open vessel in the room, and leave it there 
for twenty-four hours, carefully closing the win- 
dows and doors. At the end of the twenty-four 
Lours re-weigh the lime, and if the increase ex- 
ceeds one per cent. of the original weight, it is 
not safe to live in the room.— Cosmos. 

ABERYSKIR, NEAR BRECON.—A vestry meeting 
took: place on Friday, the 1st of June, for the 
purpose of receiving tenders for the restoration of 
the church. The designs are by Mr. Charles 
Buckeridge, Oxford. The following tenders were 
opened in the presence of the contractors by the 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Morgan :—Williams & Sons, 
Brecon, 6227.; R. Price, Brecon, 542/.; Griffiths 
& Son, Brecon (accepted), 510/.; E. Winstone, 
Brecon, 4417. The works are to commence 
immediately. 

BIRKENHEAD.—On Monday, 4th June, it was 
stated at the meeting of the Birkenhead commis- 
sioners, that the net profits upon the supply of 
gas and water to the township, during the past 
year, amounted to 2,800/7., and that in time the 
local rates would be very materially reduced from 
thesesources.—— During someremarks at themeet- 
ing of the Birkenhead commissioners recently, 
the chairman, Mr. John Laird, stated that the 
new landing stage for Woodside would be ready 
in twelve months, and that the contract had just 
been given to Messrs. Vernon & Son, the builders 
of the present great landing stage at Liverpool. 

Rattway Matrers.—It is decided to erect a 
new railway station at Kendal. The designs have 
been furnished by Mr. Worthington, of Man- 
chester, and the cost is estimated to be between 
7,0007. and 8,000/. The new station at the 
Leamington avenue terminus of the London and 
North-Western railway is approaching completion, 
The building is composed of white brick and stone. 
The platform is 250 feet long by 12 feet, with 
entrance-hall, first and second-class waiting-rooms, 
and various offices. The building has been de- 
signed by Mr. W. Baker, the engineer of the 
company, and erected by Mr. Purnell, of Rugby, 
at a cost of about 4,500/.——A company is being 
formed for piercing a tunnel through the Simplon, 
in connection with a railway line which is to start 
from Geneva, touch at Thonon, Martigny, Sion, 
and Brigg, and end at Arona on the Italian side. 

PROPOSED CaSCADES AND FOUNTAINS FOR THE 
VicTorIa-PaRK, BaTu.—It is proposed, says the 
Bath Chronicle, to construct near the level of the 
river a filtering apparatus, and from thence to 
force the water up to a tank or pond (to be made 
in centre of paddock at the corner of Park-lane). 
by means of “ Fryer’s Water-Raising Apparatus.” 
From the tank or pond it would flow on to Cas- 
cade No. 1, in upper dell, and winding round the 
dell flowing on to Cascade No. 2, in lower dell, 
and passing on, underneath the proposed orna- 
mental bridge, down through pipes to the pond, 
and rising there as a fountain should, Viz., a grace- 
ful display of water, unincumbered by inexpres- 
sive river gods and nymphs, or vomiting gur- 
goyles. From thence, if desirable and the funds 
will admit, Cascade No. 4 may be formed in the 
valley below the pond: the water would then re- 
turn to its original source through the drains, 
unless the inhabitants of Norfolk-crescent desired 
to make use of it first to adorn the centre of their 

twn. In raising the funds for the first cost no 
difficulty is apprehended, liberal offers of assist- 





Tron AND THE IRoN TRapE.— The London 
Association of Foremen Engineers (St. Swithin’s- 
lane) have printed for distribution a paper read 
by Mr. James Robertson, at one of their meetings, 
on the “ History of Iron and the Iron Trade.” It 
is a sensible sketch of the subject. 

Gas at EarisTown.—Since the introduction 
of gas into Earlstown (upwards of twenty years 
ago) the price of this useful article has never 
been below 15s. per 1,000 cubic feet. No 
wonder the consumption of gas is very small 
with a price so primitively and extravagantly 
high. A reduction of 1s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
according to the Kelso Chronicle, has just been 
announced, making the present price 13s. 9d. ; 
but the reduction is far too small to do any good 
either to the consumer or the manufacturer : it is 
still, in fact, all but prohibitive. 

PREVENTION OF Bankruptcy.—Mr. David 
Smith, an extensive wholesale merchant, of 
Glasgow, and a county magistrate, has submitted 
a proposal to the Attorney-General of England for 
the prevention of bankruptcy. A study of the 
systems of bankruptcy in other countries, espe- 
cially those of France, Belgium, and Hamburg, 
has suggested to him the expediency of enacting 
stringent rules, under severe penalties, for com- 
pelling every man who trades on credit to balance 
his books at least once a year, and providing that 
where a trader, at the end of any year, finds that 
he has lost all his own capital and is below par, it 
shall be imperative on him, under the penalty of 
imprisonment, to call a meeting of his creditors, 
and lay before them a statement of his affairs. 
MonvuMENTAL.—The committee, at Southamp- 
ton, for the erection of a memorial to the late 
Alderman Richard Andrews, have resolved— 
“That Mr. Brannon’s design be adopted, provided 
Mr. Bryer and Mr. Brain will agree to enter into 
a joint contract to carry the same into effect, in 
accordance with the plans and specifications sub- 
mitted for the same, for 320/.; and provided they 
do obtain two sureties, to be approved of by the 
committee, and that no Bath stone be used ex- 
ternally.”———A monument, at the expense of the 
members of the Waterford Hunt Club, has been 
erected to the memory of the late Marquis of 
Waterford. It consists of a plain ancient Irish 
cross and pedestal, of Wicklow granite, placed 
upon a cubic base, constructed of stone, and 
7 feet in dimension. The cross is raised upon the 
spot where the marquis was killed. The monu- 
ment, including cross, pedestal, and base, presents 
an elevation of more than 20 feet. 

IMPORTANT TO WELL-SINKERS AND OTHERS.— 
It is well known, remarks a contemporary, “ that 
carbonic acid often accumulates in large quantities 
at the bottom of wells, and that its presence may 
be ascertained by letting down a lighted candle, 
which will go out as soon as the flame comes into 
contact with the gas. Many men have lost their 
lives from. descending into wells in this state. 
M. Sylvestre has discovered an easy way of ab- 
sorbing this fatal gas. He pours lime-water 
(water in which lime has been slaked) gradually 
into the well, allowing it to trickle down the 
sides; and then throws down some five or six 
pounds of quicklime in lumps. By the next day 
the carbonic acid gas is all absorbed, and the well 
is sife.” Who M. Sylvestre may be we know not, 
but it is many years since this mode of absorbing 
the carbonic acid of wells was pointed out in our 
columns. We only mention what is now said as 
to it, because we still occasionally see recorded 
cases in which persons lose their lives from not 
adopting some such precautionary measure, 


ConDITION OF OUR MonuMENTS. — Remarks 
have been justly made on the delays which take 
place in the completion and erection of our public 
monuments; but the utter neglect of these monu- 
ments after they have been erected is perhaps 
still more unaccountable. We pay extravagant 
prices for our statuary ; yet, when a statue is once 
placed on its pedestal, paid for, and consigned to 
the blackening and corroding influence of the 
London atmosphere, no one seems to care any 
more for it. A few weeks ago the Prince Consort 
was invited to view the decorations of the arcades 
of the Royal Exchange ; and it is to be hoped that 
some means were taken on that occasion to conceal 
from sight the statue of her Majesty, by Lough, 
which occupies the centre of the quadrangle, and 
which is now so begrimed and disfigured by soot 
that the features are scarcely discernible, and, if 
seen by his Royal Highness, must have been a 
positive eyesore.. A trifling outlay would suffice 
for cleansing and keeping clean all the public 
statues of London; but it is begrudged, and we 
act in respect of the smoke nuisance as if it 
were irremediable-——A. F. H. 





ance having been already promised. 


EFFECT OF THE REMOVAL OF DutiEs.— A 
correspondent of the Morning Star gives statistics 
showing that between 1841 and 1851, when the 
excise duties on bricks and glass were abolished, 
the population of Great Britain increased not 
quite thirteen per cent.—the number of people 
employed in making glass rather more than fifty 
per cent.; the number of bricklayers, brickmakers, 
and dealers, rather more than seventy per cent. ; 
and the number of other persons employed in the 
building trade, rather more than forty per cent. 

FreEscors aT Nettry Appry.—Mr. J. Smith, 
of the Ordnance Office, Southampton, in the 
Hampshire Advertiser, announces the discovery of 
fresco paintings on the walls of Netley om | 
Pieces of coloured ornament, he says, are still ad- 
hering to the walls, although to decipher them 
requires a considerable amount of patience, owing 
to successive coats of whitewash having been 
passed over their surface, which holds so firmly on 
to the original ground that it is almost, in many 
instances, impossible to remove it, whilst damp 
and mildew have been doing their subtle work, 
rendering what remains quite brittle or rotten. 

ARTISANS AND THE VOLUNTEER MoVEMENT.— 
Through the zeal of the Rev. Harry Jones, ineum- 
bent of St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county has rescinded the rule 
which obliged all members of the Working Men’s 
College Corps to be members of the College. 4 
company is being formed at St. Luke’s, subserip. 
tion small and uniform inexpensive, to enab 
artisans to join the Volunteers without special 
pecuniary help from others. The “St. Luke’s 
Rifles ” will form a company of the “19th Mid. 
dlesex,” which was the “ Working Men’s College 
Corps,” and now a Working Men’s Corps, and 
have battalion drill with them: their company 
drill, however, will be held in the school-room, 
under St. Luke’s Church, Berwick-street, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, from 8 till 
10 p.m. We want to see working men in general, 
and operative builders in particular, taking a more 
active share in the movement. 

PREVENTION OF BortER ExPLostons.—Recent 
explosions of boilers have induced the Wolver- 
hampton Advertiser to call attention to an inven- 
tion patented by Mr. Thomas York, of this town, 
in 1856. It is designated a “ Patent Safety Valve 
and Low and High Water Indicator.” Its pecu- 
liarity consists chiefly in blowing off the steam 
from the boiler when the water rises too high; or 
sinks too low, and when the steam exceeds the 
pressure applied by a spring, it escapes as in an 
ordinary safety-valve. The apparatus consists of 
a lever, from each end of whi¢h descends a rod, 
bearing a float. The lever is suspended within 
the boiler by a fulcrum, upon the centre of which 
it moves freely in’a vertical direction. An iron 
box containing the valve and the spring is bolted 
upon the top of the boiler, and the spring (which 
is spiral) presses upon the valve. 

THe MstrororitaN DRINKING-FOUNTAINS 
AssocraTIoN.—The first annual meeting of this 
association was held on the 31st of May, at 
Willis’s Rooms, Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P., in the 
chair. From the report we learn that the plan of 
attaching money-boxes to the fountains for the 
donations of friends has been adopted, and the 
first money-box has been placed at the first erected 
fountain on Snow-hill. So far as the experience 
of four weeks justifies an opinion, it is very en- 
couraging, and a sum of 8d. a day has been de- 
posited in small coins varying from farthings to 
two-shilling pieces. The experiment is to be ex- 
tended to five other fountains, when, if successful, 
it is propcsed to supply every fountain with a 
money-box, when the erection will be more than 
self-supporting. Among the fountains in prepa- 
ration may be instanced, besides that for the 
Royal Exchange,—the donation of Mr. Samuel 
Gurney,—a costly fountain, of Gothic design, in- 
tended for Palace-yard, or some other site con- 
tiguous to Westminster Abbey, the gift of Mr. 
Charles Buxton, M.P.; a fountain, of classic de- 
sign, to be placed in the Strand, presented by Mr. 
Robert Hanbury, M.P.; and a fountain for which 
Mr. Theed, the sculptor, is preparing statues. 
Another fountain has just been erected in front of 
St. George’s Hospital, Hyde-park-corner, after a 
design by Mr. Westmacott, R.A. Mr. John Bell 
has also prepared some designs of both standard 
and mural fountains, and other designs are in 
preparation by Messrs. Wills. A turncock has 
been appointed, whose exclusive duty it is to visit 
the fountains at regular intervals, for the purpose 
of keeping them clean and in good order. A daily 
return is made by him to the central office. The 
total receipts of the association during the past 
year have amounted to 2,609/., and the expenditure 





to 2,346/., leaving a balance of 2632. 
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SasHESs AND CaSEMENTS.—Mr. John Brown, of 
Norwich, has patented an arrangement to render 
window-sashes and French casements dust and 
water tight when closed. The method of effecting 
this appears to be inexpensive and easy of appli- 
cation. Cloth padding, of a simple description, and 
a screw sash-fastener, being all that is required 
for sashes, and for casements, a small apparatus 
with padding. It is worth looking into. 

THe Business OF THE Late Mr. THOMAS 
Cunitr.—We go a little out of our usual course 
to mention that the executors of the late Mr. 
Cubitt have relinquished that portion of the 
building business which up to the present time 


CoLLECTION OF ENGLISH AND ForeIan MSS. 
FROM FIFiEENTH CENTUKY.—We sce from a 
catalogue of sale issued by Messrs. Chimmock & 
Galsworthy, that 1,178 lots, forming only a small 
portion of the collection, will be dispersed under 
the hammer during the present month, The his- 
torical value of many of the documents referred 
to is very great, particularly those relating to the 
Stuart family and the time of the Commonwealth ; 
those also of the reigns of Henry L., IL. IIL, 
and IV. of France, are very interesting. The 
great aim, however, of the collector, seems to have 
been the full and almost perfect illustration of the 
History of the first Republic, and the Consulate 





has been carried on at the premises in Grosvenor- 
‘road, Thames Bank, in favour of Mr. George 
Dines, to whom they have granted a lease of the 
workshops and premises. Mr. Dines has been with 
the late Mr. Cubitt and his executors for upwards 
of twenty-six years, and, during that period, has 
taken a leading part in the management of nearly 


and Empire of the first Napoleon. 
THE MetroporitaN Rartway. —On Tuesday 
Mr. Burchell, the solicitor to the company, ap- 





peared before a bench of county magistrates, at 


the Freemasons’ Tavern, and applied to them, 
under the 85th section of the Lands Clauses Con- 


solidation Act, 1845, to appoint a surveyor to 


all his larger works. We were indebted to Mr. value certain property in the neighbourhood of 
Dines, on more than one occasion, during Mr. | Gray’s-inn-lane, which the company desired at 
Cubitt’s lifetime, for careful experiments as to once to take possession of. A good deal of dis- 


certain desirable facts. 


AcorprytT AND Loss or Lire, GUERNSEY.— | 


On the 25th ult., a workman employed at the 
Methodist New Connection Chapel, in course of 
erection at Guernsey, was killed. This chapel is 
to be built on the site of a house that once be- 
longed to the late Lord Sausmarez. To accomplish 
this the old mansion has to be demolished. A 


great part had been taken down, when, in the act l 


of bringing a vault to the ground, a quantity of 
brickwork fell upon one of the workmen: the 
others escaped. The accident happened through 
neglect on the workmen’s part. The builder had 
given the necessary orders the day before, but, un- 
fortunately, they had been disregarded. Instead 
of demolishing gradually, they took down some 
stones at the springing of the arch. This straining 
the arch caused it to fall, and before the deceased 
had time to escape the ruins had covered him. 

Tue Corrrr Trapk.—By a special return, 
ordered by the House of Commons, of the exports 
and imports of copper and copper ore for the 
twelve months ending Dec. 31, 1859, we find that 
the total amount of copper ore imported into the 
United Kingdom was 71,277 tons, and copper 
wrought and unwrought, 25,105 tons. ‘The total 
declared quantity of the copper ore exported was 
987 tons, of which 921 tons were foreign, and 66 
tons British, The copper, wrought and un- 
wrought, exported amounted to 25,382 tons, being 
22,788 tons of British, and 2,594 tons of foreign 
copper. The imports were received chiefly from 
Chili, Cuba, and Australia, while British India 
and France were the largest recipients of our 
exports: the former took 7,123 tons, and the 
latter 5,270 tons of copper. 

A NEw Mope or Conveyance.—A prospectus 
has been issued of the Pneumatic Despatch Com- 
pany, to be established for the construction of 
pneumatic tubes for the conveyance of despatches 
and parcels between various stations in the me- 
tropolis. The system has for several years been 
privately in operation, the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company having employed it 
between their central station in Lothbury and 
the subsidiary stations in Cornhill and the Stock- 
Exchange. It is now proposed to lay down a 
complete and extended series of public lines in 
London, on a scale which will receive not merely 
papers and packets, but parcels of considerable 
bulk, including the mail-bags of the Post-office, 
between railways and the district offices. It is 
considered, also, that it will be found desirable to 
connect the various Government establishments. 
The capital is to be 250,000/7. in 107. shares. The 
Marquis of Chandos is the chairman. 

DISCOVERY OF ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES IN 
ARMENIA.—The discovery of “a perfect mine of 
antique art treasures,” in some mounds outside 
the old Armeno-Assyrian city of Van, is spoken of 
by a correspondent of the Levant Herald. A 
couple of peasants were engaged in digging out 
some loose stones from the mounds in question, 
when they came upon, first one, and then a second 
bronze plate, thickly embossed with cunciform 
inscriptions, interspersed with rude angular figures 
of men and animals. The pasha then despatched 
@ party of explorers to the mounds, and the 
result of a few days’ search was the discovery of a 
splendid bronze human-headed bull, about three- 
quarters life-size, a large winged eagle, and two 
elaborately carved serpents, all of seemingly the 
purest bronze. The exploration has not been 
carried further, and the pasha has handed: over all 
to the Karabash of the Armenians, who is about 
to melt them down for the sake of the copper! 
Won’t he sell ? 





cussion took place, and ultimately it was held that 
there was no proper proof that this property was 
a portion of that which was authorized to be 


‘taken under the Company’s Act; and it was 


arranged that the application should be repeated. 

Gas Accounts.—A report by Mr. J. M’Clelland, 
a Glasgow accountant, has been printed, in which 
the results of an investigation of the books of the 
City and Suburban Gas Company of Glasgow are 
given by order of a court of law, in connection 
with a case in progress at the instance of certain 
gas ccnsumers, to ascertain, among other points, 
whether the profits of the company have exceeded 
10 per cent. on paid-up capital. The accountant 
reported that the paid-up capital was 135,740. ; 
expenditure on works and buildings, 156,228/. ; 
average gross income, 33,433/.; average work- 
ing expenses, 20,983/.; average of gas made, 
159,737,748 cubic feet; of gas sold, 130,498,300 
cubic feet; of loss, 29,239,448 cubic feet (per 
annum, of course, or 18300 per cent. on the 
make); average cost of manufacture, 3s. 2d. 
590 per 1,000 cubic feet; average price to 
public, 5s. 1d., -486; average apparent profit, 
1s. 10d., *896 per 1,000 cubic feet; average net 
income, 10,570/.; average dividend thence pay- 
able, 7°787 per cent.; average dividend from 
1845 to 1858 paid, 8:200 per cent. (surplus from 
premiums on shares sold). Of late years the com- 
pany had paid the maximum dividend of 10 per 
cent., free of income-tax. In 1854, about the 
period when this maximum dividend first began to 
be paid, the price had been reduced from 5s. to 
4s. 7d., and this reduction, says the accountant, 
“formed, with the augmented consumption of 
gas, the chief operative cause of the increased 
surplus revenue of the company,” and one of the 
elements of its “prosperous” state of progress, 
Since, then, however, the price to its 26,000 con- 
sumers had been raised again to 5s., on the ground 
of a rise in the price of coal. 


TENDERS 


For building St. Luke’s Church, Heywood, Lancashire ; 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., architect :— 








Hay, Cochrane, & Co.........€11,652 0 0 
PPUONNONEL Go. cc ss enes sets eee 11,531 0 0 
William Buxton........... eee 11,305 0 O 
Bowden, Edwards, & Co. .... 10,521 0 0 
Thomas Pak 26 ccccosevesece -» 10,060 0 0 
Hugh Yates.......... eecccce - 9,900 0 0 
Mark Foggett..........ssee0e 9,692 0 0 
Edward Hughes (accepted) .. 9,380 0 0 





For the erection of Three Houses on the New-road, 
Rochester, for Mr. J. L. Levy; Messrs. Andrews & Son, 
architects :— 

Kemp, Chatham ..... 
Spicer, Strood ....... 
Jennings, Rochester 
Lilley, Strood (accepted) ...... 








For the erection of Seven Houses, Earl-street, Kensing- 
ton; Mr. W. Sim, architect :— 


For 4 Houses. For 5 Houses. For 7 Houses. 


Cowland ..€2,944 0 0 £3,655 0 0 £5,107 0 0 
Bird.... ..Noprice given. 3,130 0 0 Noprice given. 
Fish ...... 2,470 0 0 3,055 0 0 4,207 0 0 


Mr. Fish’s tender for the four Houses accepted. 





For erecting Corn and Flour Store, Horsfall Basin, 
Regent’s Canal, for Messrs. Waters & Steel; Mr. G. A. 
Burn, architect :— 


TT re peeaas eecaseence £2,986 0 0 
BONO ona nipd wiiesescbalcpasaens 2,548 0 0 
Downs (accepted) ......e2.4. - 2,335 0 0 





For works in erecting Offices, Warehouses, and Work- 
shops for Messrs, Parkinson, Gas Meter Manufacturers, 
College-lane, City-road; Mr. J. Tarring, architect :— 

Hi 





ees, eth \. os scciee’s +. £2,300 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ...... 2,224 0 0 
MANE cons caves ene Wovedesssecs:1 tee 0.0 
Myers ........00+ giveocseteres “eee -@ © 
Roberts, Islington wale tsi ta - 2,130 0 0 
Foster, Whitefriars .......... -» 2,090 0 0 
Batterbury (accepted) .... 1,989 0 0 





[Junz 9, 1860. 





For the erection of New Farmhouse, Offices, an¢Home. 
stead. at Connington, Cambridgeshire; Mr. Robert 
Hutchinson, of Huntingdon, architect. Quantities sup. 


plied :— 
Sams & Brydge ......seseeees £2,000 0 0 
Frohock & Leach............+. 1,814 12 9 
POMBE |. stn cides ects Sésula ces - 1,790 0 0 
@,, =~ ABEQRORscrcisceccscocicccccccecese 378 -Q 9 
TN Ree ee donee ages 1,739 10 0 
Allison & Smith ......... coood.| 1,790 +0 “@ 
Ibbott & King .....eeeeeeeeeee 1,726.13 9 
Allen & Smith .........06- eee. 1,690 0 06 
Bunting & Son...........- eoes 1,660 0 9 





For additions to the Plumbago CrucibléWorks, Bat. 
tersea; Mr. G. O. Leister, architect :— 


BOWIE? S ojceek ce siese ato esvccee Ll, lI7 0 0 
Newman & Mann ........eeee 1,075 0 0 
Coleman....... RN Ra 1,020 0 0 
WVINBON: ...c0cccdeocee eer. e 990 0 0 
McLennan & Bird ...........+. 967 0 0 
Downs (accepted) ..........06 969 0 0 





For Roads and Drains on the Suburban Land Society’s 
Estate at Bromley, Middlesex :— 
Rivett.cccccccccseccoese eeceees - £900 0 0 


ON i vied ava sov er nebinsGniseewass 580 0 0 
Leyton .e.ccccscecece oe cccccece 4799 0 0 
POUNG soo... s's os ecewe Nive dbeee te 452 15 0 





For draining and forming Roads to the Building-ground 
adjoining the Hartford-road, in Huntingdon; Mr. Robert 
Hutchinson, surveyor :— 





William Mooney ........seseeee- £687 15 9 
Zachariah Hobbs.........essee0ee 670 0 0 
Samuel Mason.....0..seeecceee - 67 8 0 
SONG BRINGS 65.6. oss ce 6th Saves se 506 0 0 
Richard Brown ..... hacen ce teas 450 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_— 
S. & L. (shall appear).—R. N. S.—E. Y.—Two Years’ Subscriber (yes ; 
ask at Weale’s, Holborn ; and Fullarton’s, Newgate-strect).—W.C.—J. 
P.F. H.—J. G.—F. D. (declined, with thanks).—J, P.—E.T.B.—E. A.— 
B. C, (would find the endeavour to prevent, a great risk).—W. W. (not 
very clear).—T. M.—R. W. J.—W. B. (the duty of a clerk of works is 
to see that the orders and intenti of the architects are properly 
carried out).—R. R.—Canon Gray.—C. 0. E. (we cannot attempt to 
pronounce on the special arrangement of charges. The provision of 
« quantities for estimating ” is not ordinarily included in the work for 
which 5 per cent. is charged), —M. N.—E. W. T. (shall appear).—E. 8, 
H, B.—W. E.—T. P. 


aa NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Hditor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, price 6d. or 1s. in boarsd, 


d 
) 
EMORIALS of WORKERS: the Past 
to encourage the Present. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, e 
Author of “Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” &c. 
“ This printed lecture should be read and thought over in the home 
of every peasant and artizan in Great Britain.”—Art-Journal. 
London; HARDWICKE, Piccadilly ; and at the Office of 
“The Builder,” 1, York-street. 





E GEORGE SMITH, DECEASED.— 
ursuant to the Act of Parliament, the 22nd and 23rd 0! 
Ficeris, chap. 35, intituled “An Act to farther amend the Law . 
Property, and to relieve Trustees,” notice is hereby given Ran y's 
creaitors and others having any claims or demands on or against the 
Estate of GEORGE SMITH, late of No. 18, Binfield-road, Stockwell, 
iu the County of Surrey, Timber Merchant, deceased, who — 
the eleventh day of May last, are, on or before the 21st day ot J pete , 
1860, to send to us, the undersigned, at our Chambers, No. 6, Barna we 
inn, Holborn, in the City of London (as Solicitor to the Admin - 
tratrix of the deceased), particulars of their debts or claims, or 
default thereof the Administratrix will, at the expiration of the — 
period, proceed to distribute the assets of the said intestate — 
the paities entitled thereto, having regard to the debts on a 4 
onty of which she shali chen have notice; and notice is hereby an 
ther given, that all persons owing any debt or debts, or —s Ne 
money to the said intestate or to his estate, are requested to fry 
same to us on behaif of the suid og = ae Soo tg on oo the 
Qlst day of July, 1260. Dated this 6 y ot yune, 5 
SIDNEY SMITH & SON, 6, Barnard’s-ina, E. C. Holborn, London, 
Solicitors to the Administratiix, 


M® T. Y. KIMPTON, ARCHITECT and 


SURVEYOR, 
2, ADAM'S-COURT, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Disputed accounts speedily adjusted, 
‘Artificers’ works measured and valued. 


urveyed and map 
Doles warkins and detail drawings, maps, plans, tracings, per- 


tives, and professional aid generally. é 
*Prithography, artistic and 1, with despatch 


A 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 
CONSULTING SURVEYOR, late of STAINSBY-ROAD, 
Has taken Offices at 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 
Where he continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 


ICHARD ROBERTS, CE. (formerly of 
SHARP, ROBERTS, & CO. Manchester) begs to — = 
iriends and the public, that he has entered into arrangene™ ee 
carrying on the business of CUNSULTING ENGINEER, ak 
Firm of RICHARD ROBERTS, KIDD, & CO. at 10, Adams ” 
Adelphi, London. 


R. THOMAS WYATT, SURVEYOR, 

6, MADDOX-STREET, REGENT. STREET, ae oe en ; 
UILDING CONT x : ment of 
DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, ‘ADVANCES on BUILDING SPECULA 
TIONS, &c. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A London Architect 38 

desirous of PURCHASING a SHARE of not lese than Oe OHie 
well-established London practice.—-Address, in confidence, to 

TECT, care of G. G. 4, Kilbura Priory, Edgware-road, 


PARTNER WANTED, in the 



































‘ ital 
A PLUMBING, PAINTING, and BUILDING LINE. CaP 
Tequired, 7002.—Address, A. M, 8, Office of “The Builder. 
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